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AND YET THEY WOULD “WISH” IT 
On Us 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 
“Sh penal or makes provisions for everything except liberty,’ 


asserted 
Brand Whitlock. The best verification of his assertion is found in 
New South Wales. There have been established all manner of govern- 
mental agencies for regulating industry and industrial relations. 

Now regulation of industrial relations is not a policy to be entered upon 
lightly—establishment of regulation for one type of relation necessitates 
regulating of another and then another, until finally all industrial life grows 
rigid with regulations. 

New South Wales began by establishing agencies to prohibit strikes and 
lockouts. But strikes could not be banished at command in New South 
Wales or elsewhere, since they are the result of industrial wrongs. It was 
found necessary to extend the authority given the governmental agencies to 
include the regulation of wages, hours of work, overtime and any industria] 
matter. To make one regulation effective, authority to regulate other rela- 
tions was necessary. 

New South Wales is known as a labor governed state and the workers 
expected to gain great benefits from state regulation. King Midas ex- 
pected to gain all the joys of existence from the gift of golden touch—but 
the golden touch made food somewhat indigestible. The workers of New 
South Wales have found that governmental regulation has undesirable 
results. 

In the last issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST was described the 
nature of the control exercised by the present system of regulation. The 
power vested in the Court of Industrial Arbitration is absolute. Recently 
Judge Heydon has demonstrated that he is the czar of New South Wales 


so far as relates to industrial relations. 
(333) 
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It is well to estimate carefully the value of benefits to be gained by gov- 
ernmental regulation of private industry, for those benefits must be purchased 
at the cost of industrial freedom. Workers there are no longer free to decide 
so far as they are concerned upon their hours, terms and conditions of work, 
or even whether they shall work or be free enough not to work. To be sure 
responsibility for these things is shifted upon -governmental agents—but 
shifting responsibility means shifting power and shifting opportunity. Shall 
a free worker sell his birthright for a mess of pottage? Esau didn’t find that a 
profitable agreement. Benjamin Franklin with his homely wisdom told a 
story of how he learned to estimate costs. His supreme boyish ambition 
was to own a whistle—just a plain tin whistle. The first spending money he 
had he hastened to a shop and without asking its price offered his entire 
shilling for the joy of owning the whistle. Later he found he had paid twice 
the value of the whistle—but the experience often made him stop to ponder 
whether or not “‘he was paying too dearly for his whistle.”’ 

A whistle may afford its possessor much joy and may within reason 
afford joy to the whole neighborhood, but if the price it costs compels the 
owner to do without other things necessary for growth and development, then 
its price is too dear. There are numerous developments which indicate that 
the workers of New South Wales have paid too dearly for their whistles— 
governmental regulation of wages and working conditions. 

When the great war of Europe began, the system of industrial regulation 
had to endure for the first time the test of falling markets and general alarm. 
The system proved to be no superior protection to the workers. Judge 
Heydon suspended all actions upon applications for increased wages. His 
decision upon such applications was as follows: 


“The court is entering upon the consideration generally of the question—in what 
cases, under the present war conditions, boards should refuse to entertain applications 
for increases. The decision of the court will have a bearing upon this case, and if it should 
be necessary, the present decision will be modified to conform with such rules as the court 
may lay down. 

“J, therefore, suspend until further order the operation of this judgment in these 
respects in which increases of pay would result.” 


Although he refused to consider applications for increases in wages, he 
invited applications for decreases in wages: 


“As the fact that an extensive European war has broken out, in which the Empire 
is involved, may bring about great changes in industrial conditions, even in a very short 
time, which may make awards in their present form no longer suitable, I wish to point out to 
the industrial world that the general rule that awards are to run their term, and not lightly 
to be re-opened applies, of course, only when matters are pursuing an ordinary course, and 
not to times of violent and sudden change. If the parties concerned in any award should 
find, therefore, that it ought to be altered, or that fresh provisions are required to meet a 
state of things never contemplated, they have only to approach their boards or the court. 
If those who are interested consent to the changes, immediate action can be taken; if, on 
the other hand, conditions are asked for by one side which are disputed by the other an 
inquiry can be made at the shortest notice and with the minimum of delay.” 


The employers in the leather trades group promptly appealed from an 
award increasing wages and the award was suspended. 
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On September 3 Judge Heydon, Justice of the Court of Industrial Arbi- 
tration, gave the following explanation of the flexibility of a living"wage: 


“The rule laid down is that the lowest class is to get the living wage. It sounds 
very final, and complete, and conclusive, very nice. As a matter of fact, it is the most 
uncertain and shifting thing in the world, because the living wage depends on what you 
want to live on; it depends on your standard. However, we will take it as a fixed thing; 
we will take it as £2 8s. Bad times come. Bad times means a lessened demand for labor; 
that is to say, it means there is more labor offering than is needed; there becomes a super™ 
abundance of labor. That, in all stages of human history, has been accompanied by a reduc. 
tion of wages. That is nature’s remedy for the short demand. The demand is stimulated by 
the lower rate. If wages are lower under circumstances like those, how are they to be lower 
jf a hard and fast rule is to be applied? You are not to give a man who is getting a living 
wage any less, and you are not to give those above them any less than their usual proportion 
of superiority. How can you bring wages down at all? They can not be brought down at all. 
Clearly, if they are to come down and you are to preserve the living wage, they must come 
down from the top, because the man who is getting the living wage is resting on bedrock 
apparently. Of course, he is not really resting on bedrock, because he can lower his stan- 
dard. And that is what always happens. At this very moment I suppose 99 people out of 
100 in this community have lowered their standard; I suppose I may say all. There would 
be exceptions, no doubt, but the great bulk of them are spending less than they used to 
spend. That is lowering their standard. And the bedrock wage is not really and truly a 
bedrock wage, because it rests on a standard. But assume it is, where is your lowering to 
take place if you don’t begin at the top?” 


The workers of New South Wales found that their problems were not 
solved by the establishment of living wages by minimum wage boards. 
They were threatened by a deluge of wage reductions decreed by the author- 
ity of a judge acting under the Compulsory Arbitration and Wage Board Laws. 

The workers’ plight was made all the more distressing by another regu- 
lating board that had been established to control prices—the Necessary 
Commodities Commission. That board was considering applications for 
increasing prices; the costs of living were rising. Wage boards were for- 
bidden to consider increasing wages. 

Judge Heydon seemed anxious to demonstrate his theory that a living wage 
can be reduced by the simple process of living less. The court was pro- 
nounced unfair, but Judge Heydon gave way before the storm of protests and 
appeals for justice. The will of a single man controls the welfare of the work- 
ers of New South Wales. His pronouncement was in part: 


“On the whole, therefore, the conclusion has been reached that to meet this impres- 
sion of unfairness some relaxation of the rule should be made. Boards may now, there- 
fore, consider claims for increases. [ven where old awards have been continued applica- 
tions need not wait till the extended period has run out—that was expressly laid down in 
the pronouncement itself. But the boards should take into account the existing state of 
things and the effect of the war upon both the industry itself and the community, and doing 
this may perhaps bring about the same result as the pronouncement, but the manner of 
doing so will be less open to misconstruction. Where this has not been done, and awards 
have been drawn up as under normal conditions, and are now held in suspense till an appeal 
can be heard. If there is no appeal, there will be nothing to wait for. As regards govern- 
ment employes, the pronouncement only considered and confirmed an earlier judgment 
which still stands good. They will, therefore, not come under this relaxation, but if they 
desire to have claims heard must submit special circumstances as to present. The pro- 
nouncement pointed out that the existence of bad times modified one of the terms of the 
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living wage judgment. That still stands. It was hoped that one incidental result of the 
pronouncement might be the saving of expense. That this may still be secured, boards are 
urged to discourage, and, if necessary, to refuse to hear evidence. An immense amount of 
evidence is merely explanatory. If the advocates would supply, in their addresses, explana- 
tions of the nature and the special features of the work, and the board would then (if neces- 
sary) go and see for themselves, in many cases nothing else would be needed.” 


This decision re-established wages boards only for private industries, 
but the significant allusion to the elasticity of what constitutes a living wage 
foreshadowed no relief for the workers. The inevitable happened. 

An appeal had been pending asking for a reduction of 25 per cent in the 
wages of restaurant employes. .The wages board rendered a decision grant- 
ing that reduction and extending it to employments for which an appeal had 
not been taken. The reduction covered restaurants, tea-shops, and oyster 
saloons. The wages of girls employed in tea-shops were reduced to 13s and 
12s per week—from $4.25 and $4 to $3.25 and $3. 

Mrs. Dwyer of the Women Workers’ Union made the following com- 
ment (Australian Worker, Feb. 11, 1915): 

“No girl could get a room in a decent locality for less than 5s; she had to pay her own 
laundry (2s), she had fares to meet and meals outside to pay for, and was altogether in a 
most unfortunate position. If the delegates had the morality of womanhood at stake they 
would send a big deputation to the government, and demand a remedy for this injustice. 
There were other women workers in a bad position, and the Women Workers’ Union did not 
care to go to the wages boards. 

“**You gave up strikes, for what?’ asked Mrs. Dwyer. ‘To have your conditions de- 
cided by a lot of briefless barristers who had secured positions as chairmen of wages 


boards.’ ”’ 


The paper for March 11 reported the reversal of the decision of the 
wages board. Governmental regulation of work relations is subject to all 
the shifting currents that have influence in politics. 

In Tasmania the prices of bread and other necessary commodities have 
increased. Yet the unorganized shop assistants (retail clerks), mainly 
women, submitted to a 10 per cent reduction in wages. The report in the 
Australian Worker adds: 


“One hears casually and vaguely of some successful attempts being made to under- 
cut the wages board award in one or two trades, but this is to be expected in those occu- 
pations where the workers are not well and closely organized.” 

Tasmania has the wages board system of regulating industrial relations 
modelled after the Victorian system. Governmental regulation of industrial 
relations in Australia seems to have “‘solved’’ none of the problems of workers. 
It has only placed control over these relations in the hands of outside au- 
thorities and thus has made it increasingly difficult for the workers to con- 
trol their own affairs. 

The following is an extract from an article in the Australian Worker 
for February 25, written by a writer who has studied slum life and condi- 
tions in the large cities of the old world and who proposed to write a series of 
articles on life and conditions in Sydney: 


“On the other hand it is true that we have done much to combat the evil. We can 
point to a cartload of laws that governments have made to better the conditions of the 
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poor,and the working masses. But wherein lies the victory when at the same time we can 
also point to a whole trainload of wagons filled with laws made in the interest of the class 
that oppresses, that bears down with remorseless weight upon the backs of the working 
class. . 

“With all our laws, have we not stodgy, ill-ventilated tenements? Have we not evil- 
smelling, disease-reeking, tiny backyards and alleyways? Do we not see, right here, sallow- 
faced girls, aged before the blush of maidenhood has left their cheeks? Do we not see frail 
mothers double bent, because of the lack of proper knowledge to show them that they are 
living under improper conditions? Do we not see the puny children, pale and listless, tired 
and devoid of energy, and, as I am told by an eminent physician, fully two inches short in 
their height, because they live in the slum quarters of our own cities? 

“When I think of the little stunted children of the slums even here in Sydney, I am 
reminded of an experience which gave me much pain, as a lover of nature. I had a par- 
ticular variety of fern, growing in a stone room, away from the beautiful surroundings of a 
garden, getting but little light, that filtered down on it at only certain periods of the day. 
Poor little fern, despite the care I lavished on it, it refused to make progress and gradually 
withered awa7.”’ 





THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


Swing inward, O gates of the future, 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past, 
For the soul of the people is moving 
And rising from slumber at last; 
The black forms of night are retreating, 
The white peaks have signaled the day, 
And freedom her long roll is beating, 
And calling her sons to the fray. 


' 

And woe to the rule that has plundered 

And trod down the wounded and slain, 
While the wars of the old time have thundered, 

And men poured their life-tide in vain. 
The day of its triumph is ending, 

The evening draws near with its doom, 
And the star of its strength is descending 

To sleep in dishonor and gloom. 


Though the tall trees are crowned on the highlands 
With the first gold of rainbow and sun, 

While far in the distance below them 
The rivers in dark shadows run, 

They must fall, and the workmen shall burn them 
Where the lands and the low waters meet, 

And the steeds of the new time shall spurn them 
With the souls of their swift-flying feet. 


Swing inward, O gates of the future, 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past; 
A giant is waking from slumber 
And rending his fetters at last. 
From the dust where his proud tyrants bound him, 
Unhonored and scorned and betrayed, 
He shall rise with the sunset around him 
And rule in the realm he has made. 
—James G._ Clark. 





A SPIRIT HELPFUL TO LABOR 


By J. W. SULLIVAN. 


E ARE not all inveterate partisans 

in our public activities nor im- 

movable bigots in our mental and 
moral make-up. Some of us are tired of be- 
ing worked by the propagandists. One may 
in fact imagine nowadays the prayer of a 
sincere inquirer in sociology to run somewhat 
in this manner: ‘Please do not try any 
of your social cure-all volumes on me. I 
am not seeking a panacea, ‘a sure way out.’ 
And spare me the infliction of your party 
leaflets. I have no need to start with the 
elementary teachings of any school of econ- 
omists or so-called radicals. I have some- 
thing more than a smattering of all such 
primers. But it would be pleasing to have, 
from a sober pen, a summary of the progress 
of the more or less tried-out practical propo- 
sitions, and of the trend of helpful thought, 
relative to at least the major phases of the 
social unrest. Put me in communication 
with a philosophical spirit fresh from a 
studious survey of our social system. Let 
me read his best conclusions on that broad 
subject. I shall be the better pleased if he 
has considered the proposals and methods of 
the venturesome radicals and of the cautious 
conservatives alike and summed up his esti- 
mate of the values of their work in their 
separate lines. Give me something not too 
sketchy nor yet over-elaborate; something 
not reflecting the authority of a high-priest 
orating from a throne; something stamped 
with simplicity and sincerity; something 
that will save me from the dabbling and 
groping and squabbling that come with so 
large a part of the economic literature of the 
time; something that may possibly suggest 
fundamental workable social principles.” 

I have in mind such a prayer in reading 
Walter Lippmann’s ‘Drift and Mastery: 
An Attempt to Diagnose the Current Un- 
rest." Nothing has come from the press 
recently better suited to respond to the re- 
quirements of a fair-minded person seeking 
sober guidance in the wide field—one might 
almost say the wild waste—of “social 
reform.”’ In short, Mr. Lippmann’s book is 
to be recommended alike to beginners in the 
task of tackling the great knot of social prob- 
lems and to veterans who through the help 
of its pages may run a parallel to their labors 


in reaching their resting-places in thought 
relative to radicalism or reformism. 

What Mr. Lippmann has to say regarding 
labor organization illustrates his style and 
method. Subjoined is his chapter on labor, 
condensed through indicated omissions: 


The fact is that nothing is so stubbornly resisted 
as the attempt to organize labor into effective 
unions. Yet it is labor organized that alone can 
stand between America and the creation of a per- 
manent servile class. Unless labor is powerful 
enough to be respected, it is doomed to a degrading 
servitude. Without unions no such power is 
possible. Without unions industrial democracy 
is unthinkable. Without democracy in industry, 
that is where it counts most, there is no such thing 
as democracy in America. For only through the 
union can the wage-earner participate in the con- 
trol of industry, and only through the union can he 
obtain the discipline needed for self-government. 
Those who fight unions may think they are fighting 
its obvious errors, but what they are really against 
is just this encroachment of democracy upon busi- 
ee Gs. ° 

The unions are the first feeble effort to conquer 
the industrial jungle for democratic life. They may 
not succeed, but if they don’t their failure will be a 
tragedy for civilization, a loss of co-operative effort, 
a balking of energy, and the fixing in American life of 
a class-structure. oe 

No wonder they despise a scab. He is justly de- 
spised. Far from being the independent, liberty- 
loving soul he is sometimes painted, the scab is a 
traitor to the economic foundations of democracy. 


The picket-line is to these little economic democra- 
cies the guardian of ther integrity, their chief pro- 
tection from foreign invasion. ve 

As long as the unions have to fight for mere 
existence, their immense constructive possibilities 
will be obscured in the desperation of the struggle. 
The strike-breaker, then, is not only a peril to the 
union, he is a peril to the larger interests of the 
nation. He keeps workingmen from their natural 
organization, deprives them of the strength that 
union brings, and thwarts all attempts to train 
men for industrial democracy. Instead of disci- 
pline and preparation for the task of the future, 
instead of deep-grounded experience in co-operative 
effort, we shall get, if strike-breakers and blind 
legislators and brutal policemen and prejudiced 
judges and visionless employers prevail, despair 
and hate and servile rebellions. 

There are certain preliminaries of civilization 
which the great mass of workingmen have not yet 
won. They have not yet won a living wage, they 
have not yet won anything like security of employ- 
ment, they have not yet won respect from the gov- 
ernment, they have not yet won the right to be con- 
sulted as to the conditions under which they work. 
Until they do it is idle to talk about industrial 
peace, and folly to look for ‘“‘reasonable’’ adjustments 
of difficulties. Reason begins when men have 
enough power to command respect; a co-operative 
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solution of industrial problems is possible only when 
all the partners to the co-operation must listen to 
each other. Until labor is powerful enough to compel 
that it can not trust to the benevolence of its mas- 
ters—it has to be suspicious, it has to cling to the 
few weapons left it, for labor is right in supposing 
that no national conscience and no employers’ con- 
science yet exhibited are adequate. 

There are certain occupations where workingmen 
have won these preliminaries of civilized life. The 
most notable example is in railroading, where the 
Brotherhoods have become a real part of the in- 
dustrial structure. They are so powerful that they 
can’t be left out. More than that, they are so power- 
ful that they don’t have to flirt with insurrection. 
It is the weak unions, the unorganized and shift- 
ing workers, who talk sabotage and flare up into a 
hundred little popgun rebellions. Guerilla warfare 
is the only tactic open to weakness. But where 
unions can meet the employers on a real equality, as 
railroad workers can, there you will find very little 
insurrectionary talk. 

You will meet in these powerful unions what 
radical labor leaders call conservatism. That is a 
very interesting accusation. The railroad men have 
won wages and respect far beyond anything that the 
I. W. W. can hope for. They have power which 
makes the I. W. W. look insignificant. If the I. W. 
W. could win for the unskilled anything like the posi- 
tion and responsibility that railroad men enjoy, 
it would have achieved something that might well 
be called a social revolution. The fact is that the 
railroad men are ‘“‘conservatives” in the labor world, 
just as the Swiss are conservatives among the 
nations. They have won the very things the lack of 
which makes rebellion necessary. For if men are 
ground down in poverty, if the rights of assemblage 
and free speech are denied them, if their protests are 
ineffective and despised, then rebellion is the only 
possible way out. But when there is something like 
a democracy where wrong is not a matter of life and 
death, but of better and worse, then the pre- 
liminaries of civilization have been achieved, and 
more deliberate tactics become possible. ; 

Syndicalists and anarchists half recognize the fact 
that only a small minority of the workers can be 
aroused to bitter revolt. So they have begun 
to sing the praises of a “conscious minority.” 
In other words they have abandoned the path of 
democracy, because it is incompatible with the 
temper they most admire. Workers who were 
really effectively organized would produce great 
changes in our social structure, but they would 
have to act with a deliberation that no temperamen- 
tal anarchist can stomach. This is the paradox of 
the labor movement, that those who can’t over- 
throw society dream of doing it, while those who 
could don’t want to. If there is one occupation 
where syndicalist tactics might work, it would be on 
the railroads. A small minority could paralyze 
the country and precipitate a general strike. 
But American railroad men are not likely to do this 
because, they don’t need to. They have a stake 
in the country, a genuine representation in public 
opinion, and they can at all times secure a respect- 
ful hearing. If that were taken away from them, if 
their unions were disintegrated, they too might 
take to conspiracy. 
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It is a commonplace of radicalism that power 
makes for peace. It is deeply true of the labor 
movement that the alternatives before it are power- 
ful peace and weak insurrection. Thus if the I. W. W. 
should succeed in organizing the unskilled on any ex- 
tensive scale, the I. W. W., as we know it, would have 
abolished itself. For the unions which were created 
would inevitably seek a different type of leader, men 
of administrative capacity who can wield power 
without exhausting it. The extreme weakness 
of the unskilled workers has made them listen so 
eagerly to the large hopes of men like Haywood, 
Ettor and Giovannitti 

So the real peril to the ni ation from the side of 
labor is the existence of great masses of unor- 
ganized, and perhaps unorganizable, workers. From 
them will come most of the street-fights, the beat- 
ings and the sabotage. They have no share in the 
country, they have “nothing to lose but their 
chains.” But with the tactics open to them they 
haven’t “‘a world to win.”” They can parade and 
shout, call the police “‘cossacks,’’ and talk revolution. 
But they have to put up with the pettiest gains. 


When these prime conditions are achieved, labor's 
demands tend toward an incre asing share of control. 
The right of summary discharge is the issue in many 
a strike. For unions will encroach more and more 


on matters of discipline; they are seeking to raise 
themselves to a partnership in the management. 
It is no idle guess to suppose that they will come to 
demand the right to choose their own foremen, 
perhaps to elect some of the directors, and to take 
not only wages, but a percentage of the profits 


In this movement to eat into economic absolutism, 
very perplexing questions, of course, arise. What 
is the proper structure for a union? Shall it be or- 
ganized by crafts, or occupations, or industries? 
With amalgamation, or by federation? How shall 
the unions be governed; by representatives or by 
direct vote? In fact, there is hardly a problem of 
constitutional government which doesn’t appear in 
acute form among the workers. And in passing, 
one might suggest that scholars who wish to see 
sovereignty in the making can not do better than to 
go among the unions. They will find the initiative 
and referendum in constant use. They will find all 
phases of corruption and misrepresentation: the 
disappointments of indiscriminate democracy and 
the blight of officialism. ‘ 

You think of the powerful organizations ready to 
combat every sign of unionism, of the congestion of 
immigrants in the labor market, of the hostility of 
courts and newspapers to the preliminaries of in- 
dustrial democracy. I don’t know, no one knows, 
whether labor can realize its promise. The odds 
seem to be overwhelming. 

The unions are struggling to give the wage-earners 
representation, and that is why the hopes of democ- 
racy are bound up with the labor movement. 
Bound up, not with words and dogmas, but with the 
purpose which animates it. Labor needs criticism, 
needs inventive thought, needs advice and help. 
But no one can given any of these things who has not 
grasped with full sympathy that impulse for indus- 
trial democracy which is the key to the move- 
ment. 





HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE 
UNIONS 


By Aucust A. BABLITz 


[Continued from February issue.] 


MODERN TRADE UNIONS 


We have already shown how, with the 
growth of opulence among the employing 
craftsmen, the system of domestic manu- 
facturing prevalent during the Middle 
Ages was gradually extended and enlarged; 
and how this served to divide the employers 
and employed into separate classes with dis- 
tinctly diverging interests. 

As soon as this extension proceeded to a 
point where numbers made it possible, the 
process of manufacturing a certain article 
was divided into as many parts as were con- 
venient; and the men employed were made 
to specialize in performing certain parts 
of the work. This had the effect of making 
each workman more adept at perfoming his 
part of the work, but at the same time it 
tended to diminish his general knowledge of 


and efficiency in the whole trade and made 
his employment monotonous. 

The introduction of water power for manu- 
facturing purposes intensified this specializa- 
tion of work and prepared the way for the 
invention and installation of other labor- 
saving machinery. 


But since “labor-saving’’ machinery is 
essentially what its name implies, its intro- 
duction enabled the manufacturers to dis- 
pense further with the services of skilled and 
experienced workmen and in their stead to 
employ women, girls, and boys to do the 
work theretofore done by men. The propo- 
sition that the working people ought to bene- 
fit by the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery was entirely too novel to receive 
any consideration at that time. The intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery did not 
better the social conditions surrounding 
the working people, neither did it improve 
their material position. It is a historical fact 
that the introduction of the factory system 
lowered the social and material status of the 
English working people, and impaired the 
standard of national health and morality to 
no other purpose than to bolster the profits 
of the employing class. In addition it 


created a feeling of hostility and unreason- 
able spite among the workers against the fur- 
ther introduction of labor-saving machinery 
that led to very serious disturbances. 

The workingmen saw nothing in the intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices except a 
lessening of their chances of employment. To 
offset this threatening danger they formed 
secret combinations whose purpose it was to 
destroy machinery and to prevent its further 
installment. Their efforts resulted in a num- 
ber of serious riots, and in the destruction of 
a lot of valuable machinery. But their ap- 
peal to force was met with the strictest re- 
prisals on the part of the government. The 
utter failure of their attempt to destroy and 
make the operation of machinery impossible 
and unprofitable to the employer merely 
served to demonstrate the futility of the 
irascible impulse as a means to better the 
condition of workingmen. 

In order to prevent a recurrence of similar 
disturbances the combination laws referred 
to in the preceding chapter were given full 
force and effect by the government. 

This is the saddest period in the annals of 
England’s industrial history. At war with 
her neighbors on the continent and with her 
American colonies, her working people 
at home discontented and suffering from the 
inequalities of a system of manufacturing 
that hoarded great wealth in the hands of 
comparatively few persons, while the greater 
number of working people were pauperized 
and by law prevented from helping them- 
selves by means of organizations of labor 
unions to obtain better conditions of em- 
ployment and a fairer division of the pro- 
ceeds of industry. 

The Duke of Argyle, in his book, The 
Reign of Law, describes the conditions pre- 
vailing in England at that time in such clear 
and concise language that an excerpt there- 
from is here inserted to illustrate and em- 
phasize more fully the subsequent change of 
policy of the English law-givers towards the 
establishment of the trades union as a le- 
gally recognized institution. After observ- 
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ing that the factory system began under the 
old motive power of water before the steam- 
engine was made available, he continues as 
follows: 


“Very soon the course of every mountain stream 
n Lancashire and Yorkshire was marked by fac- 
tories. This again had another consequence. It was 
i necessity of the case that such factories must 

zenerally be situated at a distance from pre-exist- 
ng populations, and therefore from a full supply of 
abor. Consequently they had to create communities 
or themselves. From this necessity, again, it arose 
that the earlier mills were worked under a system 
of apprenticeship. The due attendance of the requi- 
site number of ‘hands’ was secured by engagements 
which bound the laborer to his work for a definite 
period. 

‘And now for the first time appeared some of the 
consequences of gregarious labor under the working 
of natural laws, and under no restrictions from 
positive institutions. The mill owners collected as 
apprentices boys and girls, youths and men, and 
women of all ages. In very many cases no provision 
adequate, or even decent, was provided for their 
accommodation. The hours of labor were excessive. 
The ceaseless and untiring agency of machines kept 
no reckoning of the exhaustion of human nerves. 
The factory system had not been many years in 
operation when its effects were seen. A whole 
generation were growing up under conditions of 
physical degeneracy, of mental ignorance, and of 
moral corruption. 

“‘The first public man to bring it under the notice 
of Parliament with a view to remedy was, to his 
immortal honor, a master-manufacturer to whom the 
new industry had brought wealth and power and 
station. In 1802 the elder Sir Robert Peel was the 
first to introduce a bill to interfere by law with the 
natural effects of the unrestricted competition in 
human labor. It is characteristic of the slow progress 
of new ideas in the English mind, and of its strong 
instinct to adopt no measure which does not stand in 
some clear relation to pre-existing laws, that Sir 
Robert Peel’s bill was limited strictly to the regula- 
tion of the labor of apprentices. Children and young 
persons who were not apprentices might be sub 
jected to the same evils, but for them no remedy 
was asked or provided. The notion was that as ap- 
prentices were already under statutory provisions 
and were subjects of a legal contract, it was per- 
missible that their hours of labor should be regulated 
by positive enactment. But the Parliament which 
was familiar with restrictions on the products of 
labor and with restrictions of monopoly on labor it- 
self—which restrictions were for the purpose of se- 
curing supposed economic benefits—would not listen 
to any proposal to regulate ‘free’ labor for the pur- 
pose of avoiding even the most frightful moral evils. 
These evils, however great they might be, were the 
result of ‘natural laws,’ and were incident to the 
personal freedom of employers and employed. In the 
case of apprentices, however, it was conceded that 
restrictions might be tolerated. And so, through 
this narrow door, the first of the factory acts was 
passed. Itisa history which illustrates, in the clearest 
light, the sense in which humane conduct, both in- 
dividually and collectively, is determined by natural 
law. If Watt’s steam-engine had been invented 
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earlier, if mills had not at first been erected away from 
the centers of population, in order to follow the course 
of streams, if, consequently, the evils of the factory 
system had not begun to be observable in the labor of 
apprentices, there is no saying how much longer those 
evils might have been allowed to fester without even 
an assertion of the right to check them. The act of 
1802, though useless in every other sense, was in- 
valuable at least in making this assertion. 

“Meanwhile Watt’s great invention had been 
completed. And now a new cycle of events began. 
When the perfected steam engine became applicable 
to mills it was no longer always cheaper to erect 
them in rural districts. On the contrary, it was 
often cheaper to have them in the towns, near a 
full supply of labor and a cheap supply of fuel. With 
this change came the abandonment of the system 
of apprenticeship. It was now ‘free’ labor which 
more and more supplied the mills. But this only 
led to the same evils in aggravated form. Children 
and women were especially valuable in the work of 
mills. There were parts of the machinery which 
might be fed by almost ‘infant hands.’ The earn- 
ings of children became anirresistible temptation to 
the parents. They were sent to the factory at the 
earliest age, and they worked during the whole hours 
that the machinery was kept at work. The result of 
this system was soon apparent. In 1815, thirteen 
years after he had obtained the act of 1802, Sir 
Robert Peel came back to Parliament and told them 
that the former act had become useless; that mills 
were nowgenerally worked not by water but by steam; 
that apprentices had been given up, but that the 
same exhausting and demoralizing labor from which 
Parliament had intended to relieve apprentices was 
the lot of thousands and thousands of children of 
the free poor. In the following year, 1816, pressing 
upon the House of Commons a new measure of 
restriction, he added that unless the legislature 
extended to these children the same protection 
which it had intended to afford to the apprentice 
class, it had come to this, that the great mechanical 
inventions which were the glory of the age 
would be a curse rather than a blessing to the 
country. 

“These were strong words from a master-manu- 
facturer, but they were not more strong than 
true. 

“Thus began that great debate which in principle 
may be said to be not ended yet—the debate, how 
far it is legitimate or wise in positive institutions 
to interfere for moral ends with the freedom of the 
individual will.” 


Summed up, then, Parliament had come to 
realize that the changed industrial conditions 
with the change they had brought about 
in the life of the working people, demanded 
the enactment of legislation to counteract 
the evil results flowing from the change. 
Parliament was willing enough to interfere 
in behalf of the women, children, and young 
persons employed in manufacturing plants 
but balked at entertaining, and flatly re- 
fused to entertain measures for the bene- 
fit of adult workmen whose condition like- 
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wise had been altered to their detriment 
by changed industrial conditions. 

Nevertheless the evolution had begun. In 
a comparatively short time, it dawned upon 
English statesmen that the individual work- 
man no longer had a fair chance to bargain 
for terms of employment with the em- 
ployers. They began to see that the de- 
sire of the workingmen to form trades 
unions and to bargain collectively with their 
employers was but an attempt to obtain a 
counterpoise for the workingman with which 
to balance the greatly increased economic 
power of the employer. 

In 1824 Parliament enacted a statute 
(Fifth George Fourth, chapter ninety-five), 
which legalized combinations of workingmen 
for improving wages and reducing hours of 
labor. This statute was virtually an invita- 
tion for workingmen to organize openly for 
the purposes set out in the statute. It re- 
pealed all acts theretofore enacted to sup- 
press labor unions and enacted: 

“That journeymen, workingmen, or other persons 
who shall enter into any combination to obtain an 
advance or to fix the rate of wages or to lessen or 
alter the hours, or duration of the time of working 
or to decrease the quantity of work, or to induce 
another to depart from his service before the end of 
the time or term for which he is hired, or, not being 
hired, to refuse to enter into work or employment, 
or to regulate the mode of carrying on any manu- 
facture, trade, or business, or the management 
thereof, shall not therefor be subject to any indict- 
ment or prosecution for conspiracy, or punishment 
whatever under the common or the statute law.” 


The statute gave employers the right to 
combine for the purpose of lowering or fixing 
rates of wages, increasing hours of work, or 
regulating their method of carrying on busi- 
ness. It also provided a punishment of 
two months at hard labor for those 


“Who, by violence to person or property, wil- 
fully or maliciously forced others to quit -work or 
return work unfinished or who threatened or in- 
timidated another on account of his not complying 
with trades union rules, or who by these means 
forced a master, mistress, or manufacturer, foreman 
or agent, to make alterations in his mode of carrying 
on business, or who combined for any of the purposes 
before mentioned.” 


This statute may be said to have been 
the turning point in the history of Eng- 


lish labor legislation. But it was evi- 
dently too far in advance of the general 
opinion prevailing in England at that time. 
Besides, the workingmen, finding all. bars 
removed, carried things to extremes in many 
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instances. The pendulum of legislation 
swung back. In the following year, Parlia- 
ment repealed the act of 1824 and in its 
stead enacted a statute that omitted Sec- 
tions II and III of 1824, but it nevertheless 
provided that the statute should not extend to 
subject any person or persons to punishment 
who met together for the sole purpose of 


consulting upon and determining the rate of 


wages or prices which the persons present 
at such meetings should demand for their 
work; or who entered into any agreement 
among themselves for the purpose of fixing 
the wages or prices which the parties enter- 
ing into such agreement should demand 
for their work, or the hours during which they 
should work. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the 
act of 1825 permitted all combinations of 
workingmen whose object it was to raise 
wages or prices for work. But the act 
provided a punishment of two months at 
hard labor for those who attempted to ob- 
tain the objects usually sought by trades 
unions by violence, threats or intimida- 
tion to persons or property. It also omitted 
the last paragraph of the act of 1824 directed 
against combinations that sought to obtain 
their purposes by making use of the means 
forbidden in the statute. 

After the enactment of the statute of 
1825 the courts in dealing with cases grow- 
ing out of labor disputes applied the con- 
spiracy doctrine of the common law. It 
may be appropriate to state here that this 
doctrine which held unlawful combinations 
of workingmen to raise wages seems to 
have grown out of the legislation which 
began with the statute of laborers in 1349. 
In this statute and subsequent legislative 
acts of a similar nature, the state asserted 
the right to fix and regulate the rates of 
wages and combinations of workingmen to 
raise, and of masters to depress wages, were 
held to be conspiracies under the law. 
By this means the English courts were en- 
abled to declare organizations of working- 
men to be combinations in restraint of trade. 
The right to strike, to enforce their demand 
by quitting work in a body, was denied 
them and declared criminal. This state of 
the law continued until 1875. 

Regina vs. Dorritt, 10 Cox. Crim., Cases 
592. 

Regina vs. Bunn (1872), 12 Cox. Crim., 
Cases 316. 
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In addition to this criminal liability trades 
inions were greatly hampered by inability 
to protect their funds. They had no legal 
tanding in the courts of law, and while 
heir numbers were liable to indictment and 
vrosecution, they could not sue to recover 
rom any one who embezzled the funds of 
heir trades union. 

Hornsby vs. Close L. R., 22-1353-1857. 

Farrer vs. Close L. R., 42 B., 612-1869. 

Parliament upon the recommendation of a 
arliamentary commission appointed in 1867 
nacted what is known as tlhe Trades Union 
ict of 1871. This act provides that the 
yurposes of any trades union shall not, 
nerely because they are in restraint of trade, 
»e deemed to be unlawful so as to render any 
‘nembers of such trades union liable to crim- 
inal prosecution for conspiracy or other- 
vise, or to render void or voidable any 
greement or trust. 


“But nothing in this act shall enable any court to 
ntertain any legal proceeding instituted with the 
bject of directly enforcing or recovering damages 
or the breach of any of the following agreements: 

“1. Any agreement between members of such 
inion as to conditions on which any members of 
uch union shall or shall not sell goods, transact 
usiness, employ or be employed. 

“2. Any agreement for the payment by any 
erson of any subscription or penalty to a trades 
union. 

‘3. Any agreement for the application of the 
unds of a trades union—or (a) to furnish contribu- 
tions to any employe, or workman not a member 
f such trades union, in consideration of each em- 
loye or workman acting in conformity with the 
rules or resolutions of such trades union, or (/) to 
lischarge any fine imposed upon any person by 
sentence of a court of justice, or, 

“4. Any agreement made between one trades 
union and another; or any bond to secure the per- 
iormance of any of the above agreements. But none 
»f the above agreements are to be deemed unlawful.”’ 


The act also provides for the registry of 
trades unions, enables them to purchase or 
lease land and buildings, vests the property 
of each union in its trustees whom it makes 
responsible for moneys actually received 
on account of such union and no further. 
It prescribes the responsibility of the 
treasurer and his punishment for withhold- 
ing from the union money which he holds in 
trust for it. In addition to other matters of 
minor importance, it also defines the term 
“trades union” as meaning such combina- 
tion, “whether temporary or permanent, for 
regulating the relations between working- 
men and masters, or between masters and 
masters, or for imposing restrictive condi- 
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tions on the conduct of any trade or busi- 
ness, as would, if this act had not been 
passed, have been deemed an unlawful com- 
bination by reason of some one or more of its 
purposes being in restraint of trade.” 

But in order to prevent this liberal enact- 
ment in favor of trades unions from being used 
as a “‘license for the commission of unlawful 
acts”’ in furtherance of the purposes of or- 
ganized labor, Parliament enacted what is 
known as “The Criminal Law Amendment 
Act.” This made it an offense punishable 
with imprisonment, with or without hard 
labor for not exceeding three months, to do 
any of the following acts: 

1. To use violence to any person or property. 

2. To threaten or intimidate any person in such 
a manner as would justify a justice of peace in bind- 
ing over the person so threatening or intimidating 
to keep the peace. ' 

3. Tomolest or obstruct any person in the manner 
defined by this section with a view to coerce such 
person. 

(1) Being a master to dismiss or cease to employ 
any workmen; or being a workman, to quit any em- 
ployment or to return work before it is finished. 

(2) Being a master, not to offer, or being a work- 
man, not to accept, any employment or work. 

(3) Being a master or workman, to belong to any 
temporary or permanent association or combination. 

(4) Being a master or workman, to pay a fine or 
penalty imposed by a temporary or permanent as- 
sociation or combination. , 

(5) Being a master, to alter the mode of carrying 
on his busifess, or the number or description of any 
person employed by him. i 

For the purpose of this act a person is deemed to 
molest or obstruct another person: 

(1) If he persistently follow such person from 
place to place. 

(2) If he hide any tools, clothes, or other property 
owned or used by such person or deprive him or 
hinder him in the use thereof. 

(3) If he watch or beset the house or other place 
where such person resides, or works, or carries on 
business or happens to be or the approach to such 
house or place; or if with two or more persons he 
follow such person in a disorderly manner through 
any street or road. It furthermore provided that 
*‘no one shall be punished for doing or conspiring to 
do an act merely on the ground that such act re- 
strains or tends to restrain the free course of trade.” 


This act was bitterly opposed by the 
trades unions and denounced as class legisla- 
tion of the worst kind. They argued with 
a good deal of logic that any of the acts made 
punishable by the statute ought to apply to 
the whole country and not to members of 
trade unions only. 

In 1875 the criminal law amendment act 
was repealed and ‘“The conspiracy and pro- 
tection of property act 1875,’ was enacted 
by Parliament to take its place. 
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Before we consider the statute of 1875 it 
becomes necessary to review to some extent 
the great changes that had taken place in the 
relations between the employing and em- 
ployed classes of England. 

First of all England had become the fore- 
most commercial and industrial power in the 
world, a veritable beehive of commercial 
and industrial activity. The working popu- 
lation, crowded together in the various 
centers of industrial and commercial ac- 
tivity, having no longer before them the 
prospect of future advancement and eco- 
nomic independence, had become molded 
into a homogeneous class, fully conscious 
of the deep chasm that separates it from the 
employing capitalist class. The phrase 
“trades union’ was now familiar in every 
workingman’s household. The objects of 
the trades unions were fully understood. 
Furthermore there had come among the peo- 
ple the conception of a political and eco- 
nomic philosophy which, no matter what 
ephemeral vagaries might still be attached 
to it, nevertheless based itself upon the solid 
rock of democracy which holds the good of 
the whole people to be the highest law of the 
land. The trades unions of all times, inso- 


far as they expressed the ideals of the labor 


movement, have always unconsciously and 
consciously held this as the lode-star of their 
destiny. 

In England the changed economic condi- 
tions with their subsequent evil results had 
forced the government not only to enact 
legislation and adopt social politic measures 
for the betterment of the condition of the 
working people, but realizing the gr 
possibilities for a healthy and wholesome de- 
velopment of the working class by means 
of labor organizations, the government had 
given them a legal status which put their 
existence and growth on a healthy basis. 

The act of 1871 removed the last vestige of 
legislation unfavorable to working men or- 
ganized in trades unions. Section III of the 
act provides that “An agreement or act by 
two or more persons to do or procure to be 
done any act in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trades dispute (between employers 
and workmen) shall not be indictable as a 
conspiracy if such act committed by one per- 
son would not be punishable as a crime. 
(The words in parenthesis are omitted by the 
amendment of 1906.) 

“An act done in pursuance of an agree- 
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ment or combination by two or more persons 
shall, if done in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trade dispute, not be actionable 
unless the act, if done without such agree- 
ment or combination, would be actionable.” 
THE TRADES 1906 


DiSPUTE ACT, 


To complete the review of the legislation 
which has fixed the legal status of union 
labor in England it remains only for us to 
consider the Trades Dispute Act 1906, which 
settled the question of the tort liability of 
trades unions and the present agitation 
carried on by the trades unions in England 
to make the fund of the trades unions avail- 
able for political purposes. 

For thirty years after the enactment of the 
statute of 1871 the trades unions had steadily 
proceeded in the development of their organ- 
izations. Their membership had gradually 
grown until it numbered several millions. 
They had built up a system of mutual benefits 
which extended the aid of the organizations 
to the individual members thereof in cases 
of sickness, accident and death; and in periods 
of non- employment caused by lack of work 
or by cessation of work during labor disputes. 
For these purposes the trades unions had 
accumulated large funds of money. 

By means of their associations British 
workingmen were thus enabled to obtain 
a great degree of economic liberty and 
safety. 

But these advances had not been attained 
without costly struggles on the part of the 
workers. Organized labor, in order to bring 
about better conditions, was frequently 
forced to resort to strikes and to withstand 
lockouts. More wages, shorter hours of labor 
or better conditions of employment were 
seldom granted by the employers without 
stubborn resistance. 

But the workmen were now no longer in 
danger of fine and imprisonment if they 
struck work to enforce their demands. 
Whether the employers or employes would 
be the successful party to a labor dispute 
was now largely a question of resources and 
endurance. 

During all these years since the act of 
1871 became operative the general opinion 
of the leaders of the trades unions had been 
that the funds of their unions were safe 
from liability growing out of torts committed 
by agents of the unions in furtherance of 
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trades disputes. However, although Par- 
liament had apparently spoken and in no 
uncertain terms declared the legal status 
of the trades unions, the law courts, in the 
case of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants against Taff-Vale Railway Com- 
pany, held that the voluntary associations 
of labor were civilly liable for damages 
growing out of labor disputes. Its real effect 
had been to rob the working people of their 
right of combination. Every move made by 
them to improve their conditions could only 
be undertaken at the risk of their very 
existence and the funds they had ac- 
cumulated for the assistance of their 
members being taken for damages. The 
Trades Dispute Act 1906 happily solves the 
problem for the British trades unions. Its 
provisions are expressed in clear and concise 
terms. In order that the position of the 
trades unions and their reasons for asking 
the enactment of the statute be made as 
plain as possible the several sections of the 
act and the comments made thereon in the 
writer’s presence by one of the foremost 
labor leaders of England, the Honorable 
David J. Shackelton, M. P., to whose efforts 
the enactment of the law is chiefly due and 
who conducted the bill through its stages 
in the House of Commons with marked 
ability, are here given: 

“The Taff-Vale case practically robbed us of our 
right to combination. The first clause of the Trades 
Dispute Act reads: 

““*An act done in pursuance of an agreement or 
combination by two or more persons shall, if done 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute, not be actionable unless the act if done with- 
out any such agreement or combination, would be 
actionable.’ 

“That settles for all time that what one can do 
legally, two or more can do, and that is all the 
trades unions demand. We are satisfied that this 
wording gives us absolutely the right to use our com- 
binations just as any individual is allowed to use his 
right under the law. 

‘‘Next came the question of picketing. Restric- 
tions had been put in by the law (courts) which 
made it practically impossible for us to do any effec- 
tive picketing. Then we decided on these words: 

***2-(1). It shall be lawful for one or more persons 
acting on their own behalf or on behalf of a trade 
union or of an individual employer or firm in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute to at- 
tend at or near a house or place where a person resides 
or works or carries on business or happens to be, if 
they so attend merely for the purpose of peacefully 
obtaining or communicating information, or of 
peacefully persuading any person to work or abstain 
from working.’ 

“*Then comes the most important part of our bill, 
the question of immunity of union funds from any 
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liability to damages. The words of this clause are 
very important: 

“*4-(1). Anaction against a trade union, whether 
of workmen or of masters, or against any members 
or officials thereof on behalf of themselves and all 
other members of the trade union in respect of any 
tortious act alleged to have been committed by or on 
behalf of the trade union, shall not be entertained 
by any court: 

***4.(2). Nothing in this section shall affect the 
liability of the trustee of a trade union to be sued in 
the events provided for by the Trades Union Act, 
1871, section 9, except in respect of any tortious 
act committed by or on behalf of the union in 
contemplation or in furtherance of a trade dispute.’ 

“All trade unions ought to be liable for their 
business contracts. If you purchase or rent land ora 
building, you ought to be responsible and pay for the 
goods you order. That is al! this latter clause refers 
to, simply the ordinary business transactions of the 
trade union.” 


During the arguments on the Trades Dis- 
pute Bill in the English Parliament the 
trade unionists were asked to accept a bill 
that would fully charter trade unions as 
corporations. The sincerity of the trade 
unions is often questioned on their consistent 
refusal to incorporate. We take the liberty 
to quote what Mr. Shackelton stated on 
that subject: 


“At the present time trades unions are voluntary 
bodies without legal right to enforce their decisions 
on any of their individual members. The employers 
and some of the politicians said, ‘why not accept 
the position of a full corporate body with full rights 
and full responsibilities, and we will put the em- 
ployers in the same position?’ That looked fair, 
and so far as the legal argument is concerned it is fair, 
but there is all the difference in the world between a 
legal argument and an actual fact. I will give you 
two instances which will show the difference: We 
had a dispute in one of the trades. The employer 
decided to continue the work as best he could after 
we struck and secured the help of another employer 
close by. The work against which we were on strike 
was being done by our own members in another mill 
and we decided that number 2 would be told that 
unless they stopped doing work for firm No. 1 we 
would bring about what is known as a sympathetic 
strike. We were stopped then because the sympa- 
thetic strike was illegal, though it is legal (in Eng- 
land) today. We had to go to the employer and tell 
him the reason why we were going to have this 
sympathetic strike. On all occasions we have to go 
to them and tell them what we are going to do. 
All our doings are above board and it is easy to 
have a case proved against a trade union, but 
suppose an employer wants to get rid of a trade 
union man, or a dozen of them, he does not have to 
tell the world why he is discharging them. No 
reason was given to me or to other active trade 
unionists why we were discharged; we simply 
had to go. Suppose you demand a reason? What 
good is that? 

“This one case did more to convince Parliament 
that our position was reasonable than anything we 
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brought up. A number of moulders were on strike 
and the federated employers received a letter from 
their secretary with a list of names enclosed. The 
letter said a strike was on at acertain mill. That 
letter was signed. Another letter unsigned with a 
list of 133 names of the men on strike was enclosed 
Not one of the 133 could get work in a federated 
workshop. There was no public statement of the 
fact; no possibility of legal remedy. That was the 
danger of accepting what was legal equality in the 
eyes of the law. We said we would take the position 
we had taken all the way through; that they could 
not make us equal in law, and if they could not 
make us equal in law we would retain our old posi- 
tion. Individual members of the union are liable 
for any personal act of their own. Citizenship 
carries its own responsibilities eveywhere, in the 
workshop, the school or the street, and we do not 
demand that any privileges be given to individual 
trade unionists that is not given to every one.”’ 


THE OSBORNE CASE 


With the enactment of the Trades Dispute 
Act 1906, the English trade unionists fondly 
believed they had settled the legal status 
of the trade unions. But much to their sur- 
prise they have since then found out that 
the law courts have yet another hold on them. 
The practical work of obtaining the passage 
of the Trades Dispute Act 1906 was done by 
members of Parliament who had been elected 
to office by the efforts of the British trade 
unionists and who while serving as such 
members of Parliament were being supported 
with funds raised by the trade unions. For 
this purpose the various unions levied and 
collected assessments from their members. 

Osborne, who for a number of years had 
been a member of a local union of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants 
objected to the payment of these assessments 
and brought suit to prevent their collection. 
The case was carried on appeal to the House 
of Lords who decided: 


“1, That there was nothing in the trades union 
acts from which it can reasonably be inferred that 
trade unions, as defined by Parliament, were meant 
to have the power of collecting and administering 
funds for political purposes. 

**2. That arule which purports to confer on trades 
unions registered under the act of 1871, the power 
to levy contributions from members for the purpose 
of securing parliamentary representation, whether it 
be an original rule of the union, or a rule subse- 
quently introduced by amendment, is u/fra vires, and 
illegal. 

“Since the rendition of the Osborne judgment, 
British trade unions have not been allowed to use 
any part of their compulsorily raised funds in sup- 
port of political labor action. A bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons last year (1912) witha 
view to reversing this judgment, but it failed to 
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pass owing to pressure of other business. This 
year (1913), the bill has been introduced under the 
title of the ‘‘Trade Union (No. 2) Bill.” 


In an article entitled ‘Trade Unionism in 
England,” published in the AMERICAN FEp- 
ERATIONIST for March, 1913, was this 
statement: 


‘**The measure is very far from being all that the 
Labor Party desires, but in a qualified way it will 
give our (English) trade unions the right to engage 
in politics and to nominate candidates and maintain 
them in connection with local and imperial legislative 
bodies. Before this can be done, however, a major- 
ity of the members must show themselves in favor 
of the union taking political action. The fund raised 
or collected as the result of the ballot must go into 
a separate political fund, and on no account must 
any member be penalized who has secured exemp- 
tion from contribution because of conscientious 
objections.” 


In the foregoing pages we have traced 
what is perhaps the most remarkable chapter 
in the history of English law. While the 
changes that have been wrought in the 
criminal as well as the civil branches of that 
law came as the natural result of the changed 
economic conditions which followed in the 
wake of the factory system, yet to the 
student of law there must come a high 
degree of satisfaction and a commendable 
pride that the law of England, which to so 
great an extent is also the law of the United 
States, kept pace with the progressive de- 
velopment of the country. 


“This remarkable history sets in a clear light all 
the most characteristic features of English criminal 
(and civil) law—its continuity; the way in which 
the existing law connects itself with the past history 
of the country and in particular with the history 
of its opinions and theories; the character of the com- 
mon law and nature of what is described as its elas- 
ticity; and finally, the extremely detailed gradual 
nature of the changes in the law, which are affected 
by acts of Parliament eagerly advocated and eagerly 
opposed. From a legal point of view no part of the 
whole story is so remarkable as the part played 
by the judges in defining, and, indeed, in a sense 
creating, the offense of conspiracy. They defined 
it, I think, too widely; but that their definition was 
substantially right is proved by the fact that the act 
of 1871 has made provision for punishing practically 
all the acts which they declared to be offenses at 
common law.” (Stephen’s History of Criminal 
Law, vol. 111, p. 226.) 


Mr. Stephen’s clear observations laid 
down in the foregoing excerpt from his 
history are not weakened but rather given 
added force by the most recent additions 
to the statutes regulating the English Labor 
Unions and their relations to the law. 


















THE REAL CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL 


ACCIDENTS 


By Gustavus Mygrs. 


T A TIME when workmen’s compen- 
A sation laws have already been enacted 
in twenty-two states and agitation 
is under way to extend these laws and 
broaden their provisions, it is remarkable 
that the old assertion that alcoholism is re- 
sponsible for the bulk of industrial accidents 
is being disseminated with a continued 
virulence. ‘ 

Were it not that this apparently systematic 
attempt to represent the workers as drunk- 
ards imposes upon many people who do not 
know the facts, it would hardly be worth 
the effort of serious attention. But it is an 
assertion that unfortunately has its rami- 
fications of influence. It is to be met with 
in books which, although of an obviously 
shallow order and full of the most glaring 
generalizations, pass in some quarters as 


“authorities,” and in that capacity are 
solemnly and freely cited. It is an assertion 
conspicuously appearing in _ resolutions, 


speeches or statements emanating from indi- 
viduals or organizations having either the 
scantiest or most prejudiced knowledge of 
the workers or bent upon deliberately 
spreading an impression hostile to labor. All 
of these generators and circulators of this 
assertion are by no means influenced by the 
same design. Some are merely ignorant; 
others are both ignorant and intentionally 
careless of what the facts are, finding it 
easier to make conventional generaliza- 
tions than to spend effort in ascertaining the 
facts; others unscrupulously find such an 
assertion useful in promoting some ulterior 
pet reform such as prohibition laws; still 
others, particularly certain corporations, 
welcome diffusion of the assertion believing 
that it removes the odium that would other- 
wise be thrown upon employers for the 
responsibility of conditions leading to indus- 
trial accidents. 

The cumulative outpouring of the asser- 
tion that alcoholism causes most industrial 
accidents has undoubtedly had its effect 
upon that part of the public not familiar 
with industrial conditions. It is an effect 
not to be ignored. It creates and sustains 
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prejudice, if not antagonism, of a positive 
kind against labor. It has a strong ten- 
dency to place Labor on the defensive in a 
direction in which Labor has every just rea- 
son to regard itself as the injured party and 
be the aggressor for rectifying measures. 
Also it greatly tends to divert attention from 
the actual causes of the bulk of industrial 
accidents, and has a retarding effect upon 
the progress of legislative action aimed at 
the vital causes. 

Considering that there now exists a mass 
of official data on the subject accessible to 
any inquirer for the facts, it is amazing 
to note the bold frequency with which this 
assertion is even now constantly circulated 
in some emphatic form or other. Always 
in these productions it is the same inimical 
note: the workers themselves are responsible 
if they are maimed or injured in industrial 
accidents; the cause lay mostly in their per- 
sonal fault in being addicted to intoxicants. 
No mention whatever is made of the com- 
bination of causes which every official re- 
port on the subject shows bring about the 
vast proportion of these accidents—unsafe 
machinery, lack of proper safeguards, flying 
objects, hazards of trade, dangerous speed- 
ing up and other factors. These causes, 
operating either singly or together, in so 
great a number of cases, are ignored, and the 
situation is so twisted and so misrepresented 
that these perverters make a sweeping case 
indicting the workers as the chief culprits, 
and virtually saying that if they did not get 
drunk, there would be few or no industrial 
accidents. 

One particularly audacious example of 
this variety was recently exhibited in the 
newspaper press of the United States which 
reported that at a session of the National 
Council for Industrial Safety, at Chicago, 
L. R. Palmer, chief inspector of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and Safety, 
assured the delegated that 60 per cent of the 
industrial accidents in the United States 
were charged to liquor. This was the bare 
form in which this assertion went out to the 
newspaper press readers; it can be easily 
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imagined what effect such a statement would 
have upon many good people accepting it as 
a fact. Nor was this all. At this same 
convention—a high sounding convention 
that nominally might be expected to have 
some knowledge at least of what caused 
industrial accidents and what factors really 
imperilled safety—A. T. Morey, of the Com- 
monwealth Steel Company, and chairman of 
the committee on resolutions, introduced this 
resolution: 

“WHEREAS, It is recognized that drinking of alco- 
holic stimulants is productive of a heavy per cent 
of the accidents and diseases affecting the safety and 
efficiency of the workmen; be it 

** Resolved, That it is the sense of this organization 
to go on record in favor of eliminating the use of 
intoxicants in the industries of the nation.” 

This all-inclusive resolution, so benevo- 
lently worded as though the whole motive 
was an infinite solicitude for the welfare of 
the workmen, was merely a formal expres- 
sion of the kind sentiments of the committee. 
In urging the adoption of the resolution, Mr. 
Morey had more to offer in the way of com- 
ments; he become more positive and gravely 
declared that “it is recognized that most in- 
dustrial accidents are brought about through 
the use of alcoholic stimulants.” Just 
where this alleged fact ‘‘is recognized” Mr. 
Morey did not pretend to say. Had he been 
cross-examined an edifying farce would have 
developed; all that would have been neces- 
sary would have been to confront him with a 
few score official reports and his declara- 
tion would have collapsed. However, this 
situation did not come about but another 
did. After committing themselves to this 
wonderful resolution the delegates, upon ad- 
journment, repaired to an elaborate banquet 
at which a variety of the choicest liquors 
was served, 

It is this brand of assertions that pub- 
lished broadcast in newspapers, affects the 
opinions of large numbers.of readers. Very 
curious it is, too, that newspaper editors 
with their univefsal knowledge and a 
capacity to write learnedly on every con- 
ceivable subject do not seem to have the 
simple desire to challenge and examine 
assertions seriously concerning the welfare 
of millions of American workers. Vast 
numbers of workers are annually killed or 
injured in industrial accidents, yet no aim is 
manifested to find out why and wherefore. 
The official facts are at hand in any num- 
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ber of investigations and reports, but they 
are never consulted. Finance budgets, 
diplomatic documents, political papers, 
scientific reports all are carefully scrutinized 
so as to compare assertion with fact and 
exultingly expose error, yet no attempt is 
made to do so in the case of matters causing 
death and injury on so enormous a scale as 
in the industrial arena. Let any corpora- 
tion or partisan speaker or writer give out 
for public consumption the fiction that drink 
causes most of these casualties and it is 
published unquestioned; though an old 
fiction and one exploded by the facts it still 
does impressive duty. 

This was further illustrated recently when 
various railroad companies and different 
component companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation ostentatiously issued or- 
ders prohibiting employes from using intoxi- 
cants. To discourage intoxication is of 
itself a laudable undertaking, but the 
purport and effect of these orders was some- 
thing quite different than a mere moral 
and unselfish aim. The manner in which 
these orders were issued was adroitly calcu- 
lated to give out the impression that railroad 
and industrial accidents were caused by 
drunkard employes, and that if employes 
would only cease getting intoxicated, then 
there would be no such shocking accidents. 
By implication the whole responsibility was 
thrown upon the workers. Many of the 
newspapers which conspicuously published 
articles dealing with these orders discreetly 
refrained from asking embarrassing ques- 
tions. These would have shown that stock- 
jobbing mismanagement and managerial 
incapacity, perilous speed demanded of em- 
ployes, inherent risks of trade, obsolete 
and dangerous equipment, defective road- 
way, the hiring of inexperienced men and 
other factors were the most vital causes, and 
that there was an evident campaign to con- 
ceal these by concentrating attention upon 
the element of liquor. 

These inexcusable distortions are seen in 
their fullest tragic light when we consider 
the huge sacrifice of human life on what 
are called industrial accidents. Mr. Freder- 
ick L. Hoffman, one of the foremost statisti- 
cians, estimated several years ago that the 
number of fatal accidents to adult workers 
in the United States was between 30,000 
and 35,000 a year, and that there was an 
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annual total of 1,250,400 non-fatal accidents 
in the United States. In an address recently 
given before the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, Mr. Carl M. Han- 
sen, Secretary of the Department of Acci- 
dent Prevention, Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau, estimated that from 40,000 
to 50,000 wage workers were killed by acci- 
dents in industries in the United States 
vearly. The Massachusetts Industrial Acci- 
dent Board places the number of workers 
in the United States yearly killed by acci- 
dent at 75,000 and the number annually 
injured at 3,000,000. 

If most of these casualties are the result of 
alcoholism, as certain special pleaders airily 
assert, then employers must necessarily 
plead guilty to the charge of employing and 
retaining great numbers of drunkards in 
their employ. This charge, however, the 
employers would be the very first to resent. 
But when we. further reflect that great 
parts of the United States are under pro- 
hibitory laws and that among the casualties 
are those of large numbers of women, 
children and. youths, it is self-evident that 
there is, considering these facts alone, a 
colossal libel in attributing the bulk of indus- 
trial accidents as the result of drink. 

Speculation is urmecessary on these points 
or on any others regarding this question. 
Official data conclusively show what ap- 
proximate factors do cause these accidents, 
and of some of these findings we shall give a 
summary. 

A recent federal report dealing with the 
operations of the federal Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act covering the government 
employes shows that of the total number of 
claims—2,499—allowed during the year, 
there were 406 disputed cases. Of these 406 
cases, the charge of intoxication was raised 
in only one case and that charge was dis- 
missed. 

The New York State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission began operations on 
July 1, 1914, under a law making intoxica- 
tion a cause of exclusion of awards. Of 
6,813 claims disposed of in six months the 
question of intoxication was raised by the 
employer or insurance carrier in only five or 
ten cases, and not a claim in“even these cases 
was denied, clearly showing that even in the 
few cases in which it was charged that acci- 
dents resulted from intoxication the charges 
were not substantiated. 
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The 1914 report of the Massachusetts 
Industrial Accident Board shows (p. 10) 
that during the years 1912-1913, there were 
in that state, 84,694 non-fatal accidents, of 
which 72,862 were insured, and 474 fatal 
accidents, of which 290 were insured. Only 
156 of these cases were contested by appeal 
to the Arbitration Committee or to the 
courts, and of these 156 cases there were 
only two cases of proved intoxication. The 
Massachusetts Industrial Board describes 
in this report, how ‘dusty trades, industrial 
poisons and occupational diseases are re- 
sponsible for an annual loss in the United 
States of $750,000,000 through needless 
diseases and disablements, and Massachu- 
setts has her proportion of this enormous 
waste. The great majority of wage-earners 
spend at least one-third of every twenty- 
four hours in the factory, mill or shop. Con- 
ditions in many of them are such that the 
worker is unable to attain fullest efficiency 
by reason of the conditions which surround 
him, and this has a direct bearing upon the 
number of accidents or the quantity of the 
output of the worker.” 

The Industrial Insurance Commission of 
the State of Washington states, in its 1913 
report, that of 11,896 claims submitted dur- 
ing the year by injured workmen, only 
twenty-three appeals were taken to the 
courts, thus showing that charges of ‘‘wil- 
ful misconduct,” including intoxication, 
were insignificant. Under the head of ‘‘Per- 
sonal Fault,”’ the report states (p. 97) that: 
“It appears that 69 per cent of all cases 
[of accidents] were ascribed to risks of trade 
and not to personal fault. Only 11.2 per cent 
of the injuries are here charged to personal 
fault.” In a previous report the Commis- 
sion declared, ‘‘the records of this Commis- 
sion do not show many cases of intoxica- 
tion.” 

The Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
sin reports a total of 8,224 accidents reported 
during the year 1912-1913, of which number 
4,526 cases were subject to compensation. 
Inasmuch as of 3,571 cases of accidents in 
establishments of private employers, 2,781 
were at once settled and compensation paid 
by those employers without an order of the 
Commission, this is the clearest possible 
proof that intoxication was entirely absent 
as a factor. Under the Wisconsin Work- 
men’s Compensation law intoxication is 
penalized 15 per cent. Of the sixty-two 
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contested cases of accident awards from 
September 1, 1911, to June 30, 1913, the 
question of intoxication was raised in only 
one case, and this solitary charge was not 
sustained by the Supreme Court. The 1914 
report of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion shows further that intoxication is an 
almost negligible factor. 

The New Jersey Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion law specifically says that if the injured 
employe was intoxicated at the time of the 
injury, recovery of accidents claims is 
thereby barred. Yet the New Jersey Em- 
ployers’ Liability Commission states in its 
1913 report (p. 5) that of 5,750 cases of non- 
fatal accidents and 233 cases of fatal acci- 
dents reported for compensation during the 
year, 93.2 per cent were settled automati- 
cally. This shows fully that intoxication or 
other form of ‘wilful negligence’ was lack- 
ing. 
In California, 10,835 industrial accidents 
were reported in the year ended December 
31, 1912. The California Industrial Acci- 
dent Board declared on the subject as fol- 
lows: ‘Our statistics show that in Califor- 
nia we kill four times as many as we should, 
but California has done nothing in the way 


of safeguarding its working people against 


needless dangers. There are literally no 
laws requiring machinery to be made safe. 
If the legislature will give the Industrial 
Accident Board power and authority to 
make the employments and places of em- 
ployment as safe as they reasonably can be 
made, it will undertake, within five years, to 
reduce by one-half the number of serious and 
fatal accidents that would otherwise take 
place.” 

The soundness of this plea was recognized 
by the California legislature which passed an 
act, to take effect in 1914, authorizing the 
Industrial Accident Board to establish a 
Bureau of Safety. 

The Iowa Employers’ Liability Commis- 
sion recently made a similar declaration. 
“If the members of the General Assembly,” 
it reported, ‘‘will provide efficient and ade- 
quate means for the enforcement of laws re- 
lating to accident prevention, injuries to em- 
ployes in this state can be reduced, in a very 
conservative estimate, 50 per cent, and 
thereby very materially reduce the cost of 
any new system of compensation.” The 
Iowa Workmen’s Compensation law went 
into effect on July 1, 1914. 


In the report of the Pennsylvania Acci- 
dents Commission, a legislative inquiry 
body, the causes of industrial accidents were 
recently stated as follows: “It may be 
stated with fair exactness that 20 per cent 
of all factory accidents are primarily due to 
the negligence of the employer, or of those 
representing him in positions of superin- 
tendence; that 25 per cent are chiefly due 
to the negligence of the injured man him- 
self; that 20 per cent are due to the negli- 
gence of a co-employe of the injured man; 
while 35 per cent are due to what may be 
called the hazard of the industry.” Further 
this Commission explains that, ‘“‘many acci- 
dents, which in statistical tables are ascribed 
to the negligence of the workman himself, 
are in reality entirely due to overwork. And 
this is particularly true of women, whose 
incapacity for long-continued toil, particu- 
larly at periods of illness, is strikingly shown 
by these statistical reports.”’ 

An investigation recently made by the 
Factory Inspection Department of the Board 
of Public Welfare of Kansas City, Mo., 
showed that in 33.8 per cent of the cases of 
accidents, defective equipment was respon- 
sible, and in 8 per cent, defective equip- 
ment in conjunction with negligence of the 
workmen. This made 42 per cent in which 
the employer was wholly or partially respon- 
sible. In 22.7 per cent of cases, according 
to this report, fault on the part of the 
workmen—such as carelessness, disregard of 
instructions, etc.,—was responsible. This 
report stated, however, that 76.8 per cent of 
the accidents investigated were due to condi- 
tions over which the worker had no control, 
and it pointed out ‘‘how large a proportion of 
the accidents are due to the risks of trade.” 

Mr. Don D. Lescohier, Expert of the 
Minnesota Bureau of Labor, states that 
hazards of industry cause 71.6 per cent, and 
contributory negligence, 5.2 per cent. Mr. 
Lescohier points out that in their returns of 
accidents, Minnesota employers admitted 
that 60 per cent of all accidents were due to 
inherent dangers of industry. The Min- 
nesota Bureau of Labor holds that more than 
50 per cent of these accidents were pre- 
ventable. Mr. Lescohier reported that ‘‘the 
principal causes of accidents found respon- 
sible in whole or in part for the 38 per cent 
of the accidents attributed to the workmen, 
were youth, ignorance of the English 
language, incompetence, carelessness rang- 
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ing all the way from a momentary inatten- 
tion or forgetfulness to foolhardy reckless- 
ness, personal shortcomings like deafness, or 
excitability, absorption in the work in hand 
which made the workman oblivious of ap- 
proaching danger, fatigue and nerve strain.” 

Turning to accidents on steam railroads 
the official reports give illuminating facts. 

The reports of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission show that from 1904 to 1913 a 
total of 29,820 derailments, killing 487 
persons and injuring 8,385 persons, were 
caused ‘by defective equipment. 
_ From 1902 to 1912 defects of roadway, such 
as rotten ties, caused 12,674 derailments, 
killing 517 persons and injuring 15,664 per- 
sons. 

In the fiscal year 1911-1912, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordered in- 
spections of 74,234 locomotives of which 
48,768 were found defective, and 3,377 were 
ordered out of service as dangerous. In the 
next year, 1912-1913, a total of 4,676 loco- 
motives were found flagrantly defective and 
dangerous and ordered out of service. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
repeatedly has reported that in many 
instances the Safety Appliance Act and the 
Hours of Service Act have been grossly 
violated. 

In its 1913 report the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission described at length how 
high speed was expected of railway em- 
ployes, notwithstanding the formal rules. 
Testifying before the United States Employ- 
ers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Commission, Mr. W. G. Lee, President 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
declared that the railway employe did not 
have time to observe safety rules, such as 
examination of cars, trucks, appliances, etc. 
“All employes know,” he testified, “that 
they would not be continued in service if 
they consumed the time necessary to make 
such examinations. The rules [of 
the railroads] go to the public which con- 
demns the carelessness of the men, but the 
unwritten order goes to the employe to keep 
traffic moving at all hazards, and it is the 
latter order that he obeys.” Mr. A. B. 
Garretson, President of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, testified to the same 
facts. ‘“The deadliest offense,’’ he stated, 
“that occurs on any railway is delay. Em- 
ployes can be guilty of no more serious 
offense than to create overtime; ‘and if that 
economic situation was eliminated a very 
large proportion of the causes for accidents 
would disappear.”’ 

These are only a few of the facts set forth 
in official reports. It is testimony requiring 
no comment. Experts on industrial acci- 
dents generally agree that alcoholism is but 
a minute factor in industrial accidents and 
on the whole does not directly cause 1 per 
cent of the number. It may have an addi- 
tional contributory effect in certain cases, 
possibly to the extent of a total 2 per cent. 
In view of the known facts, it is about time 
that the old libel of attributing the bulk 
of the accidents to the worker’s own per- 
sonal fault should be effectively exposed. 





God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


I will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great; 
Fishers and choppers and plowmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Labor’s Memorial Sunday is again a reminder of the lives of those who have 
helped to build up the labor movement. In the pioneer 


aces o days of the cause there were those who spoke for Labor and 
ne nega who gave their efforts to its furtherance when to do so 
UNIONISM meant personal sacrifice and danger. Turn again to the 


history of those days, and feel the thrill of the crusading 
spirit that animates those early members of organized labor. In those days 
to belong to a labor union meant to be ostracized, to be hounded from place 
to place, followed by the blacklist and denied the opportunity to earn daily 
bread. 

But those men and women persisted. Wherever they went or were 
driven they carried the gospel of organized labor. They told the story fear- 
lessly; they forced the world to recognize the righteousness of their cause 
and to give it public sanction. 

The organized labor movement has grown steadily in members and in 
power. As the years have gone by it has brought increasing benefits to 
the workers especially and to the people generally. 

It can not be true as pessimists insinuate that assurance of position and 
influence have somewhat diminished the fine spirit and zeal that characterized 
the labor movement of the early days. Though that tendency characterizes 
the development of many institutions. The memorial day dedicated to those 
to whom we owe the labor movement is a fitting time to consider a revival of 
enthusiasm and ardor for the cause that will be an inspiration for future work 
and progress. 

Every member of the organized labor movement owes it to his’ prede- 
cessors in the cause and to future generations to preserve undiminished 
those benefits he has received and to hand them on ready to be of increasing 
service. Every member of organized labor ought to be roused to feel throb- 
bing within him an intense consciousness of his personal responsibility for the 
future progress of the movement which is of paramount importance to those 
who work. Such a feeling of responsibility together with a full appreciation 
of the meaning of the labor movement would result in a tremendous spiritual 
impetus to the work of spreading the gospel and beneficence of organization. 

The work of organization should net be left to organizers alone. But 
every member of organized labor should be fully sensible of the obligation 
resting upon him individually—the obligation of talking unionism to those 
workers with whom he comes in contact. 

There are innumerable opportunities for dropping a word here and there, 
and who can estimate the influence of a suggestion? 

If all the members of labor organizations throughout America on 
this Memorial Sunday (May 16), will inaugurate an organizing campaign, 
the growth of the movement during the coming year will be unparalleled and 


the beneficent results incalculable. There could be no better way of showing 
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our reverence and appreciation for the labor men and women who have passed 
away than by perpetuating the work which they began. 

We sincerely hope that every labor body at its next regular meeting will 
consider plans for carrying on labor forward movements during the coming 
year, and that every member of organized labor will conduct a labor forward 
movement for which he individually will be responsible. 

Now for the three million mark! 





In the February issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we called attention 

to the reactionary legislature of Washington and quoted a 
LEGISLATION statement of the President of the Washington State 
yarns Federation of Labor, ‘“‘We are going to have a fight as well 
PROGRESS th 

to hold labor legislation now upon the statute books 
and to make our initiative machinery more workable than it is at present.”’ 
Never did prophecy prove more accurate. Washington had been rushing along 
to industrial welfare by the “‘quick and direct”’ method of legislation. 

But the legislative method has limitations and if overworked it causes a 
reaction. The workers of Washington are experiencing the consequences of 
such a reaction. 

The representatives of corporation interests were in control of the legis- 
lature. Bills were introduced to repeal labor laws enacted to protect workers 
and to promote their well-being. 

The eight-hour law for women was amended in the House to grant special 
exemption to laundries, permitting their employes to work ten hours a day 
two days in the week. The bill did not pass the Senate. 

A bill to repeal the eight-hour day on public works passed both Houses, 
but was vetoed by the governor after the legislature adjourned. 

The repeal of the full crew law was defeated after a hard fight. 

The mothers’ pension act was amended to require three years’ residence 
in the state before the mother becomes eligible to receive a pension. An anti- 
picketing law was enacted. 

The use of initiative, referendum and recall was restricted by an amend- 
ment that contains provisions making registration difficult ; voters must go to 
places of registration to sign petitions, and must answer numerous questions 
put by the registration clerk. This reactionary legislation was passed over 
the governor’s veto. 

The direct primary law was amended to re-establish some of the vicious 
practices by which corrupt politicians controlled politics in the days of the 
party caucus and party convention. This law was passed over the gov- 
ernor’s veto. 

Thus in sixty days the reactionary legislature destroyed progressive 
laws that were the result of years of struggle. This disheartening demon- 
stration is another reason for the warning so often given the workers: Put 
not all your faith in legislation. 

There has been a tendency in late years to state every problem in politi- 
cal terms and to seek to solve it by legislative means. A/though almost any 
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problem may have a political aspect, yet it does not follow that its solution 
necessarily must be made through legislation. 

For industrial problems involved in the relations between employes and 
employers, the simplest, most direct, most effective method is to seek a 
solution through industrial methods. 

The workers of Washington have not been the only ones to experience 
the reaction of a legislature hostile to the interests of Labor. Oregon is a fellow 
sufferer. New York is witnessing a veritable orgy of destructon by politicians 
fairly mad in their desire to destroy labor legislation. Laws and governmental 
agencies that were the result of careful investigation and research have been 
viciously and deliberately destroyed or nullified. 

The “canning bill’ illustrates the animus of the New York legislature. 
This measure permits the employment of women and children in canning fac- 
tories for seventy-two hours a week instead of the fifty-four-hour limitation 
specified for other factories. It is interesting to note in connection with the 
granting of this special privilege that the sponsor for the bill in the Assembly 
is an owner of canneries and that the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Industries which reported the bill favorably to that house is presi- 
dent of two canning factories. 

; The New York World published this editorial comment on the value of 
legislative regulation of working hours: 

“An eight-hour day for women employes of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
will be put into effect next week in place of the present nine-hour schedule. A telegraph 
office, however, is not a cannery, and this eight-hour day is not at the mercy of the New 
York legislature.’’ 

But let not these political ruffians and butchers think they can escape an 
accounting. The progress of democracy and human progress can not be per- 
manently blocked. 

However, the experience has its lesson for organized labor. Only through 
economic organization can the workers maintain their rights and opportuni- 
ties. 





The trade union movement has become the greatest factor in the lives 
of the masses of the American people because of its practical idealism. Those 
who have made the organization what it is have recognized that they were 
confronted with conditions rather than theories. They have recognized that 
in counseling those in need of more and better food, clothing and the neces- 
sities of life they were dealing with the raw stuff of life, with human beings who 
live in the present and whose destinies depend upon present aid. Any organi- 
zation that has in its keeping the welfare of human beings has assumed a 
tremendous responsibility. The welfare of the hosts of toilers is entrusted to 
the American trade union movement. 





The trade union movement of America has been the means of freeing the 
minds and the souls of men—that is its greatest service to humanity. The 
spirit of the trade union movement has made straight the bent back; it has 
made of the one formerly a mere suppliant for favors a free individual, unafraid, 
calmly and insistently demanding justice; it has freed the wills of men. 
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“Comrade” Hunter bemoans the dreary days that have come upon the 
Socialist party. He is wounded by the thankless disregard of 

es ol those for whom he would furnish leaders. This class con- 

NEW scious comrade looking down from his intellectual altitude 

DILEMMA is sore distressed over those who work only with their 
hands. This disaster appalls him: 

“It would seem, then, that a purely manual working class organization like the 
American Federation of Labor should completely satisfy those who desire to cut off from 
the working class movement all intellectual workers. 

“The English and American unions are fighting to protect their immediate material 
interests and that is of course the chief and foremost duty of all working class organizations. 

“But they have no social philosophyr They are impatient with those who talk of 
Capitalism or urge Labor to consider seriously the nature and tendencies of the great 
battles of the workers. 


” 


Now ‘“‘Comrade”’ Hunter is hampered by the difficulties that beset a mere 
thinker accustomed to deal with social philosophy only in the speculative 
form. He is generally familiar with idealistic things, abstractions, and fails 
to recognize common things like applied social philosophy—the practical 
principles that have directed the efforts of the “‘manual workers’”’ to make 
their lives better. Because the social philosophy of the workers is different 
from that to which Mr. Hunter gives his sanction does not make it less of real 
philosophy. ; 

The workers have chosen as a policy or a pragmatic philosophy—if that 
term is more understandable to the Hunter cult—immediate and con- 
tinuous improvement instead of waiting for that dim far-off period when all 
the universe shall ring with the rare sweet harmony of perfect accord. 

Because trade unionists do not get his visions, ““Comrade’’ Hunter 
thus passed judgment upon them: 

“The unions have no end of powerful intellects but many of them unfortunately are 
out of touch with the great aims and ideals of the world movement.”’ 


If it be true that trade unionists have thought that by “being in touch” 
with the immediate and the practical they are better protecting the rights 
and promoting the welfare of men, women, and children than by regarding 
themselves as infinitesimal pegs in a great world scheme for the complete 
development of everything, is that concept not fundamentally and profoundly 
philosophical? ‘“‘Great plans” have usually been helpful and suggestive but have 
never been the unfailing ‘‘rules for action” that their originators fondly hoped 
would be their service. 

The ditch digger has evolved a ditch digger’s philosophy that enables 
him to order his own life and seek his own betterment—perhaps his vision is 
not adjusted so as to enable him to see so much of the dim far-off events as 
the intellectual but it is better adjusted to see the things close at hand. 

But the intellectuals should lead them—bewails their spokesman. But 
the ditch diggers do not want to join that band of faithful followers who plod 
after the light which the noble “intellectuals” carry before them. The ditch 
diggers are the most class conscious individuals in the world. 

It is noble of the “‘intellectuals” to want to help the ditch diggers but 
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wouldn’t they be more nobly intellectual if they offered their help wholly as a 
suggestion and would not consider themselves personally injured if the ditch 
diggers exercise the right of free citizens to order their own lives and choose 
their own leaders? 

But why is Mr. Hunter worried? Does he feel dissatisfaction growing 
in the ranks of the Socialist party? Does he feel that the party has outgrown 
the relation of the unformed, dependent mind? Does he think that the de- 
cline of the leadership of “intellectuals” is foreshadowed by what is the glory 
of the trade union movement—its power to develop and educate men who 
work with their hands so that they are able to take places in the President’s 
Cabinet, as governors of states, as members of Congress and state legislatures 
where they are “‘in touch with the great aims and ideals’ of world movements? 

Isn’t it a fact that all this fault-finding and criticism of the trade union 
movement and its leaders find their cause in that ‘Comrade’ Hunter 
and his cult recognize two fundamental facts: One, that the trade 
union movement of America is no longer in danger of threatened domination 
by the Socialist political party men; that the trade union movement has de- 
veloped its own intellects and has justified its existence by its sacrifices and 
achievements in the interest of the working people and the masses of the 
people of our country; that the labor movement has developed its own leader- 
ship and its own philosophy and is a democratically governed movement. 
And the second, the dissatisfaction of Hunter’s cult, because they recognize the 


absolute treachery of the socialist movement in Europe to the ideals and as- 
pirations of international solidarity and human brotherhood in the barbaric 
struggle now being waged in Europe. Recognizing these two facts it is now 
Mr. Hunter’s pet hobby to form an exclusive set of the “‘intellectual four 


hundred.”’ 





There continues an insidious attempt on the part of the enemies of organized 

labor to minimize the value of the labor sections of the Clay- 
ANOTHER ton Antitrust Act, and to create among the workers them- 
a selves the impression that the legislation is not effective. 
ATTACKS For this purpose facts have been perverted and misstated. 

One method that has been used is to confuse injunctions 
issued by state courts with injunctions issued by federal courts. Under our 
form of government the national government has jurisdiction over interstate 
commerce and state governments over intrastate commerce. Issuance 
of injunctions in cases that come under state jurisdiction is controlled by 
the state judiciary. The Clayton Act does not apply to intrastate matters 
and does not affect injunctions issued by courts within the state. 

In order to complete the protection of the rights of the working people 
secured through the Clayton Act, it is necessary to enact in every state, 
legislation defining the rights of the workers and regulating the issuance of 
injunctions in industrial disputes. A measure to accomplish this pur- 
pose was published in the April issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
Yet the press agents of industrial greed have heralded every state injunc- 
tion which deprived workers of the right to their normal, necessary activities 
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in order to protect and promote their own interests and have proclaimed them 
as evidence that organized labor was deceived by the Clayton Act! 

Of course no trade unionist would expect any “‘consistent’’ Socialist party 
paper to become over-enthusiastic with a trade union legislative achieve- 
ment secured by trade union activity and polity. Not one of these publica- 
tions wrote a line in commendation of the labor provisions of the Clayton 
Antitrust Law. To concede that effective improvement has been made in the 
condition of the workers which will safeguard their rights and principles, and 
free them from judicial misinterpretation of laws, would be to confess that 
the trade union movement can manage its own affairs upon its own chosen 
course of procedure, and would at once concede that the power of the trade 
union movement, the economic organization of the workers, was not depend- 
ent upon the Socialist political party. 

So in addition to the perversions of avowed enemies of organized labor a 
“labor” paper, the St. Louis Labor, published an editorial entitled, “Facing 
Both Ways’’—intended to place the A. F. of L. in an embarrassing dilemma. 
The editor with flippant uncomprehension pronounces useless the statutory 
enactment of Congress: The labor power of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce. Encouraged by the small mental exertion 
necessary to make that condemnation, this critic turned to an entirely foreign 
question upon which to base his attack. He found in the March AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST this statement: 

“As the highest judiciary authority of the United States has declared the Kansas law 
void, and thereby nullified similar laws in thirteen other states and Porto Rico, there 
remains but one way for the workers to secure for themselves the right to organize and 
protection for their organizations. That one method is the safeguard, the palladium of the 
workers—their economic power. By their economic power made manifest in trade organiza- 
tions, they can secure for themselves not only contracts that will not debar them of union 
membership, but all the privileges of free men.” 

“Tis so easy tosee,’’ quoth this editor, feeling like the discoverer of new 
truths in an unexpiored sea, “‘the representatives of the A. F. of L. know not 
of what they speak. In one breath they praise a law, and in another they 
recommend other methods more highly than legislation. This is plainly a 
contradiction.”” Now perhaps the intentions of this wise editor were good, but 
his judgments are so pathetically lacking in the necessary reasoning step 
by step through the essentials to establishing logical conclusions. Like the 
blind men who went to see the elephant and fell one upon one part, another on 
another, until all had hold of different parts. Quoth one: ‘The elephant is 
very like a rope.”” Another: ‘“The elephant is very like a wall.’ A third: 
“The elephant is very like a snake.” The fourth who touched the elephant’s 
ear said: ‘‘E’en the blindest man can see this marvel of an elephant is very like 
a fan.” 

The trouble with the blind men was they had only one point of contact 
with the elephant and as an elephant is of considerable size, one point of 
contact was not enough to give complete comprehension. 

This purblind editor of the St. Louis Labor touched the Clayton Act and 
said: ‘This is a law as even a blind man knows.’ He then touched the 
Kansas Coercion law: ‘This too isalaw.’’ Then was he sorely confused. 
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He charged the A. F. of L. with facing both ways, when as a matter of 
fact he himself can see neither way. The Clayton Act secured for the workers 
the right under federal law to exercise their rights and to perform the normal 
activities necessary to their attainment. The Kansas law which was declared 
void by the United States Supreme Court forbade employers from discharging 
workmen because they were members of labor organizations. If the 
editor of St. Louis Labor can not distinguish between these two entirely 
different questions, ’twere better he confess his failure to distinguish what is 
obvious even to the ordinary mind. In this case of the criticising editor is 
another example of the blind trying to lead the blind. 

The Clayton Act frees labor organization from judicial and legal restric- 
tions that have hampered their efforts to secure the welfare of the workers. 
The fundamental purpose of this legislation was to give labor organizations 
freedom for the activities necessary to accomplish their purposes. This free- 
dom could be attained only through statutory enactment because it was neces- 
sary to define and regulate court procedure and to prevent continuation of the 
perversion of the antitrust laws to apply to organizations of workers. 

And now is it not plain even unto this editor who condemned the A. F. 
of L.., that this position is exactly in accord with the comment upon the policy 
necessary to pursue as a result of the Supreme Court decision in regard to the 
Kansas coercion law? 

The Clayton Act supplemented by state legislation recommended by the 
A. F. of L.. Executive Council for enactment by all state legislatures would 
enable trade unionists to accomplish for themselves what has been secured 
under the federal law for interstate activities of the organized workers. 

The distinction which the editor failed tocomprehend is the differ- 
ence between laws which free the workers from judicial legalism, restric- 
tions and hindrances and a law which restricted and hindered equal free- 
dom of action. The workers can and must organize for their own and their 
common protection and advancement; they will organize if employers consent 
or are indifferent, but whether with employers’ consent or hostility, they will 
organize. ‘Zum Schutz und Trotz.”’ 





A recent accident in a West Virginia coal mine is another reminder of the 
industrial slaughter that is daily occurring. The world 
is too unmindful of the hazards of miners’ lives. Men and 
women are troubled over the daily slaughter on the battle- 
fields of Europe, while the slaughter of workers in our industrial armies hardly 
evokes comment or thought of prevention. Can it be that human sympathy 
is touched only by the unusual? 

The federal Bureau of Mines has done much to protect the lives of those 
who work underground. The reports of the bureau show that the relative 
number of those killed has been gradually decreased. Coal is a basic product 
essential to industry and commerce as they are now conducted. Think 
for a moment what basic industry means. Think what would be the result 
if the miners should exercise the right to stop work until they should be prop- 
erly protected. 


LIFE TOLL 
IN MINING 
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The coal miners furnish the coal which generates the power for industry 
and commerce. If they stop work the whole world must stop. Yet every time 
these miners go down into the depths of the earth to their daily toil they go 
knowing that they are surrounded by unnecessary dangers, unnecessary hard- 
ships and unnecessarily insanitary conditions. Society accepts the benefits 
of their toil but concerns itself little about their welfare. So long as coal mining 
remains a dangerous occupation society is responsible for a very grave wrong. 

The death toll published by the bureau reveals a very interesting and 
significant fact that indicates one way by which accidents may be decreased. 
The death rate in those states in which miners are organized is lower than in 
the states where miners are unorganized. This is due to the effectiveness 
of economic organizations in securing the eight-hour day and securing 
regulations which eliminate or lessen the hazards of work. 

The eight-hour workday, which reduces fatigue, decreases liability to 
mistakes or carelessness on the part of workers. The United Mine Workers’ 
Journal points out the way to secure a general eight-hour day for miners: 

“A 100 per cent organization with which to meet the operators at the next scale 
convention would be a most convincing argument in favor of the eight-hour day, and also 
for many other advantageous changes for which the anthracite miners are striving.”’ 

A strong economic organization can secure legislation providing for 
mining regulation and the enforcement of such legislation by administrative 
officials. 

The following official reports published by the Bureau of Mines show 
how the death rate increases in those states where the miners are not well 
organized. 

The following is the report for West Virginia: 





} Number killed. 
} 

| Produc- 

Number Per tion per 
em- Per million death 
ployed. 1,000 short (short 
em- tons tons). 

ployed. mined. 


Production 
(short tons). 


5.20 192,000 
5.40 185,000 
5.39 186,000 
4.99 201,000 
6.62 151,000 
5.53 181,000 
5.45 183,000 
200,000 
217,000 
178,000 
156,000 

66,000 
136,000 
154,000 
187,000 
171,000 
186,035 
211,599 


12,876,296 19,078 6 

14,248,159 20,504 77 
16,700,999 21,607 90 
19,252,995 23,625 96 
22,647,207 29,163 150 
24,068,402 30,935 133 
24,570,826 35,500 134 
29,337,241 41,554 147 
32,406,752 47,235 149 | 
37,791,580 48,389 212 
43,290,350 50,960 277 
48,091,583 59,029 734 
41,897,843 56,861 309 
51,849,220 55,433 336 
61.671,019 68,663 329 
59,831,580 66,800 350 
66,786,687 68,248 359 
71,308,982 74,786 337 
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The history of attempts to unionize West Virginia are fresh in the minds 
of those who study current issues because of the outrages that were inflicted 
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upon the miners and because of principles of human liberty that were involved. 
Organization has become more thorough. Where organized, the miners work 
eight hours, the unorganized work ten hours, 

For Iowa where the miners are well organized and the eight-hour day 
prevails, the accident report is as follows: 


Number killed. 


; Number | Per 
Production om- Per million 
(short,tons). ployed. Total 1,000 short 

. em- | 
tons 
ployed. | mined. 
} 


220,000 
201,000 
210,000 
207,000 
179,000 
194,000 
121,000 
238,000 
261,000 
184,000 
251,000 
189,000 
231,000 
199,000 
240,000 
183,000 
383,659 
289,459 


.86 
15 
14 
28 
50 
29 
.94 
91 
60 
45 
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1896 3,954,028 9,672 
1897 4,611,865 10,703 
1898 4,618,842 10,262 
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1899 177,479 10,971 
1900 202,939 11,608 
1901 5,617,499 12,653 
1902 5,904,766 12,434 
1903 6,419,811 14,162 
1904 6,519,933 15,629 
1905 6,798,609 15,113 
1906 , 266,224 15,260 
1907 ,974,322 15,585 | 
1908 , 161,310 16,021 
1909 ,757,762 17,286 
1910 8,120 16,666 
1911 1,648 16,852 
1912 39,529 16,370 


1913 5,936 15,757 | 
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In Ohio the miners are solidly organized and the eight-hour day prevails: 


Number killed. 
Produc- 


Number “ 
Production ay . — tice per 
short tons). loved er | million dea 
' . 1,000 short (short 
cm tons tons). 


ployed. mined 


© 


3.34 299,000 
.20 313,000 
290,000 

3.39 295,000 
3.74 267,000 
3.20 313,000 
7 270,000 
200,000 

207,000 

201,000 

210,000 

209,000 

228,000 

249,000 

212,000 

282,000 

259,614 

219,398 


1896...... ~ 12,875,202 | 25,500 
12 


AREAS ,196,942 | 26,410 
1898 14,516,867 26,986 | 
1899___.. . 16,500,270 26,038 | 
1900... 18,988,150 27,628 
a 20,943,807 32,111 
ea 23,519,894 38,965 
1903.. 24,838,103 41,936 
1904......... 24,400,220 | 43,634 
1905.. 43,399 | 
1906 45,438 
1907 46,833 
1908..... a 47,407 
1909........ - 27,939,641 38,114 
ES 34,209,668 46,641 
See, 30,759,986 45,459 
1912 smvaliai 34,525,727 45,527 
36,200,527 45,815 
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New Mexico is practically unorganized and there is no limitation on the 
hours the miners work daily. The death rate for this state is notably higher. 


Number killed. 


Production Number . Per 
(short tons). em- Per million 
ployed. 1,000 short 

em tons 
ployed. mined. 


.24 89,000 
.76 102,000 
8.06 124,000 
13 58,000 
.93 144,000 
.04 91,000 
3.35 75,000 
27 70,000 
51 182,000 
24 236,000 
140,000 

85,000 

103,000 

200,000 

219,000 

150,000 

235,788 

13,635 


1896 ’ 622,626 
1897.. - ee 716,981 
1898 ieee 992,288 
iis: saccincaaiininsiiai 1,050,714 
1900 ssceeiia 1,299,299 
1901... _ 1,086,546 
1902.. sate 1,048,763 
1903.. " 1,541,781 
= 1,452,325 
1905.. — : 1,649,933 
1906... 1,964,713 
1907.. , 2,628,959 
1908.. ia 2,467,937 
1909 : 2,801,128 
1910... 3,508,321 
1911. . 3,148,158 
a 3,536,824 
a 3,708,806 
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In Alabama the miners are unorganized and work ten hours daily. The 
report of that state reflects disregard for the lives of these workers: 


Number killed. 


Number Produc- 
Production ” @mme —_— Per = per 
(short tons). . million eat 
ployed. 1,000 short (short 


em- tons). 


ployed. tons 
mined. 


205,000 
151,000 
145,000 
190,000 
227,000 
222,000 
207,000 
204,000 
136,000 

63,000 
137,000 

93,000 
107,000 
106,000 

68,000 

72,000 
133,063 
142,569 


5,748,697 8 2.83 
5,893,770 i 3.68 
6,535,283 “| : 4.19 
7,593,416 2.97 
8,394,275 37 2.65 
9,099,052 2.36 

10,354,570 5 3.04 

11,654,324 : 2.66 

11,262,046 : 4.66 

11,866,069 37 9.54 

13,107,963 4.67 

14,250,454 

11,604,593 

13,703,450 

16,111,462 

15,021,421 

16,100,600 

17,678,522 
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The miners of Illinois are organized and have secured the eight-hour day. 


Number killed. 


Production Number 
(short tons). em- Per 
ployed. 1,000 
em- 
ployed. 





283,000 
271,000 
209,000 
335,000 
253,000 
258,000 
308,000 
234,000 
211,000 
189,000 
258,000 
267,000 
277,000 
111,000 
321,000 
312,000 
376,637 
375,724 


eres 19,786,626 39,560 
= 20,072,758 33,788 
a 18,599,299 35,026 
1899.. : 24,439,019 36,756 
1900 , j 25,767,981 39,101 
1901 neni 27,331,552 41,880 
, a 32,939,373 47,411 
1903....... 36,957,104 50,596 
1904 36,475,060 54,685 
re 38,434,363 58,053 
1906 ids . 41,480,104 61,988 
1907.. 51,317,146 65,581 
1908 i 47,659,690 68,035 
1909 alba 50,904,990 69,425 
1910 bien 45,900,246 72,645 
1911 53,679,116 75,656 
1912 , 59,885,226 78,098 
1913 a 61,618,744 79,529 
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Conditions in Colorado are too well-known to require comment. There 


is an eight-hour law on the statute books which is ignored in the mines. 
Cynical disregard for the lives and welfare of workers is demonstrated by the 


following figures: 


Number killed. 
. Produc- 
ae Per tion per 
cm Per illi death 
ployed. 1,000 — (short 
em- tons tons). 
ployed. mined. 


Production 
(short tons). 





3,112,400 10.14 21.85 46,000 


1896 
6.49 11.30 88,000 


eames 3,361,703 
1898 inane 4,076,347 3.57 5.64 177,000 


1899 ; : 4,776,224 5.58 8.37 119,000 
1900 5,244,364 4.16 5.91 169,000 
1901.. 5,700,015 7 6.20 9.65 104,000 
1902 7,401,343 3,95 8.04 9.73 103,000 
1903 7,423,602 22 4.77 5.93 169,000 
1904 A 6,658,355 5 11.70 14.27 70,000 
1905 8,826,429 11,020 5.90 7.36 136,000 
1906 10,111,218 11,398 7.92 8.90 112,000 
1907 10,790,236 14,223 7.52 9.92 101,000 
1908.. ‘ 9,634,973 14,523 4.34 6.54 153,000 
1909 . 10,716,936 11,472 8.46 9.05 110,000 
1910 11,973,736 15,864 20.36 26.98 37,000 
1911 10,157,383 14,373 6.33 8.96 112,000 
1912 10,977,824 13,000 5 7.31 8.65 115,556 
1913 11,990 9.01 11.70 85,486 
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Contrast these figures with the report for Indiana where the miners are 
organized and have the eight-hour day: 





Number killed. 


(short tons). 


139,000 
259,000 
234,000 
353,000 
341,000 
288,000 
394,000 
208,000 
319,000 
253,000 
390,000 
264,000 
274,000 
297,000 
361,000 
309,000 
382,143 
260,086 


| 
Production 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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3,905,779 | 

¢ 4,151,169 | 8,886 
4,920,743 | 8,971 
6,006,523 | 9,712 
6,484,086 11,720 
6,918,225 12,968 
9,446,424 15,457 
10,794,692 | 17,017 
10,842,189 | 19,587 
11,895,252 25,323 
12,092,560 20,970 
13,985,713 21,022 
12,314,890 18,380 
14,834,259 20,937 
18,389,815 21,878 
14,201,355 20,991 
15,285,718 21,651 
17,165,671 22,235 
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There is no escape from the meaning of these figures re-published from 
the United States government reports. The miners must unite to protect 
themselves. If they do not place a high valuation upon themselves and their 
own safety, society will feel justified in failing to provide measures to protect 
them. Enlightened self-interest is necessary, 

Let every miner consider the statement quoted above from the United Mine 
Workers’ Journal. Every miner outside his trade organization is decreasing the 
power of that organization to secure the welfare of all miners and increasing the 
hazards to his own life. 





FIXING WAGES BY LAW OR UNIONISM 


My attention has been called to the editorial published in a recent issue of your publica- 
MR. HARRIS tion under the title of “Trade Unionism, Progress and Liberty,” 
WEINSTOCK’S in which you take issue with me on an article written by me, and 

SM published in the Industrial Outlook, justifying the legal minimum 
CRITIC! wage for women and minors. In commenting upon my views as 
therein expressed, you say among other things: 

“‘Now certain political actionists and benevolent outsiders present to trade unionists 
the proposition that regulation of hours of work and wages be placed in the hands of politi- 
cal agents—minimum wage and universal eight-hour laws for private industries have been 
persistently advocated and trade unionists have been denounced because they have not 
favored them without reservation. Yet the surrender to outside authority of power to 
determine hours of work and wages means also to place in governmental authority either 
the enforcement of such determinations or the punishment of those who refuse to yield 
their freedom.” 

Please remember that the question at issue between Mr. Rome G. Brown, who 
opposed a legal minimum wage, and myself was in relation to women and child workers, 
only a trifling percentage of whom are organized and are in a position to bargain collectively 
for themselves. State action has been advocated because of the weakness of these workers 
to secure for themselves reasonable hours and reasonable wages. To illustrate—the eight- 
hour day for women and minors has been in successful and satisfactory operation in the 
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state of California now for about two years. If it had been left to trade unionists to bring 
about this desirable condition, it would have in all likelihood taken many decades te do so, 
if it could ever have been brought about. Meanwhile the fair employer, operating on an 
eight-hour basis, would have been seriously handicapped by the unfair employer operating 
on a nine or ten or a twelve-hour basis. Under the law all California employers were, so 
to speak, over night put upon the same basis so far as working hours for women and minors 
are concerned. 

In the matter of wages for women and minors, unionists are, of course, earnestly 
striving to establish collective bargaining, but it is likely to be many, many decades before, 
so far as women and minors are concerned, unionists will be in a position to establish a 
minimum wage in all branches of industry where women and children are employed. Whereas 
the state can bring about a change over night and all employers can again be placed abso- 
lutely on an equal basis, so that in the matter of wages for women and children the fair 
employer starts out on an even footing with the unfair employer, who will be compelled 
so far as labor cost is concerned to figure on precisely the same basis as does the fair em- 
ployer. 

It would, of course, be a great satisfaction to trade unionism if it could be the means 
of bringing about this result. It would seem to me however that the interests of the untold 
thousands of unorganized women and child workers ought to be considered of greater 
importance than the desires of trade unionists, who, at best, represent a small minority 
of women and child workers. What ought to be sought for is the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

You further state, ‘‘Is human nature so constituted that the workers can trust mat- 
ters affecting their real liberty in the hands of ‘disinterested’ outsiders?”’ 

Under the legal minimum wage the worker takes no greater risk than does the 
employer. While it is true the worker must waive his right to fix a minimum wage, it also, 

takes away from the employer his right to fix a minimum wage. 

As a rule the minimum wage laws are so devised that both the employer and worker 
have a voice in determining such minimum wage, and, as a rule, the state only intervenes 
as umpire, through its commission, when the two parties, through their representatives, 

can not come to an agreement. 

Trade unionism has been in the field for many decades. It has not been able, generally 
speaking, to wipe out the sweat-shop. In New Zealand, in Australia, and in England, the 
state, by virtue of its minimum wage laws, has succeeded in wiping out their sweat-shops. 
In other words, the state has been able to do over night, so to speak, what organized labor 
has not been able to do in many decades. The legal minimum wage has not only bettered 
the condition of the worker, but it has at the same time made it more possible for the fair 
employer successfully to compete with the unfair employer. 

If it were constitutional in the United States (which I gravely doubt) to fix a legal 
minimum wage for men as well as for women, I should for the foregoing reasons also advo- 
cate that. There would still be left the widest opportunities for trade unionists to go on 
serving the worker and society by striving for better working conditions, for the educa- 
tional and moral uplift of the worker, and for continued legislative measures in the interest 
of the wage-earner. Therefore, im my opinion, trade unionism has little to fear from a legal 
minimum wage for men as well as for women, provided such legal minimum wage is deter- 
mined, as it ought to be determined, by giving both sides in each trade a voice, calling upon 
the state only to act as umpire when the two parties at interest can not agree. 


In the above criticism of our editorial published in the March issue, Mr. 
Harris Weinstock fails to consider the fundamental objec- 
THEA.F.OFL. tion urged against regulation of industrial relations by law. 


R : : ‘ . 
—— Betterment of industrial relations for wage-earning women 


involves the same principles as betterment of industrial relations for wage- 
earning men. , 

In discussing wage regulation for women one must keep in mind the 
revolutionizing changes that have been taking place in the lives of women. 
Women have always done their share of the world’s work. Formerly that 
work was done at home. Changes in industrial methods have taken that work 
out of homes into shops and factories. Women have followed their work out 
into the industrial world where they are no longer the helpers but the indus- 
trial competitors of their men folks. So far as industrial relations with 
employers are concerned there is no difference between male or female. A 
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system of regulating industrial relations established for one class of workers 
will affect and, it is reasonable to believe, finally apply to the other. In New 
Zealand, in Australia, and in England laws establishing the principle of gov- 
ernmental regulation of wages apply to both men and women. In Australia 
a vigorous fight was made to exclude men from the provisions of such legisla- 
tion, but that policy did not prevail. 

The workers have learned from experience that permitting governmental 
agents to regulate the terms under which they work puts into outside hands 
power to control conditions of work. That policy restricts the freedom and 
therefore the power of the workers themselves. 

‘The woman movement of the present day is a movement for freedom 
of women. Men can and will aid, but women must achieve their freedom. 
The best help that society can give them is to secure them opportunity. 

The best way for women to secure better wages and better working 
conditions is through organization. With betterment that comes as a result 
of intelligent personal efforts, come increasing self-development, increasing 
power, resourcefulness and ability to take advantage of gains and use them as 
the basis for further progress. 

Mr. Weinstock offers as an objection that only a small percentage of 
women and child workers are organized. We are sorry that that is true 
but just as the remedy for many of the defects of democracy is more democ- 
racy, so the remedy for this evil is more organization. When a worker's arm- 
muscles are weak the physician prescribes exercise. A hoisting apparatus 
might perform the work but it would only relieve those muscles of responsi- 
bility, and would continue the weakening of them. If Mr. Wein- 
stock, other employers and well-meaning persons would apply their efforts 
to removing obstacles that retard organization they would be promoting 
the establishment, not of minimum wages but of wages that would enable 
wage-earners to maintain American standards of living, and would put them 
in a position to raise those standards as opportunities might be afforded. 

In Oregon the Industrial Welfare Commission fixed the minimum for 
factory workers at $8.64 per week, nine-hour days. That sum has been 
carefully determined by expert analysists who painstakingly reduced women’s 
essential needs to cents—note the conscientious 64 cents. Mrs. Gee of the 
Garment Workers’ Union of Portland, in her testimony before the federal 
Industrial Relations Commission, of which Mr. Weinstock is a member, stated 
that the highest wage paid to the organized garment workers was $25 (1624 
per cent of workers received this sum); that the average wage was a little 
more than $10 a week; and that the minimum wage paid to apprentices 
was $8. However, as the garment workers had established the eight-hour 
day through their organization, the union minimum was a higher rate than 
that fixed by the Industrial Welfare Commission. 

Fortunately the eight-hour day of the garment workers is under their 
own control and not subject to the more “‘liberal’’ ideas of legislative action 
such as “over night’”’ granted the Industrial Welfare Commission authority 
to suspend the women’s ten-hour law for canneries. : 

Even the most ardent advocate of regulation of wages by legislative 
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methods concedes that the method by organization is the better way, wherever, 
practical. That it is practical is demonstrated by what the needle industries 
have done in organizing ‘mere girl” workers. The labor movement does 
not always attain its aims as quickly as one could wish—it is a movement of 
poor people. It has to break down barriers and opposition interposed by the 
ignorant and the sordid wealthy. But it will succeed in time; all it asks is 
opportunity. Meanwhile it demands that so-called “philanthropists” shall 
not throttle it by regulations ‘‘by law.”’ 

If the same efforts that are now expended in legislation to regulate wo- 
men’s wages were expended in promoting organization so that wage-earning 
women would be in a position to manage their own affairs, those sympathizing 
with underpaid workers would be doing them not only a greater but a perma- 
nent service which will not come home to haunt and shackle them. 

Through legislation an eight-hour day may be secured “‘over night, so to 
speak,” Mr. Weinstock argues. Through legislation it may again become a 
twelve-hour day “‘over night” as happens in the canneries of New York 
state. What is secured through legislation can be lost through legislation. 
This is demonstrated by the work of reactionary state legislatures during this 
year’s sessions in New York, Ohio, Iowa, Washington, Oregon. 

In New South Wales, “over night’’ wages prescribed by wages boards 
dropped to 13s and 12s (about $3.25 and $3). For several days and nights they 
remained at under-subsistence mark and returned to 17s and 16s only after a 
vigorous protest of organized workers. This “over night’”’ change reveals 
the ease with which wages boards may be manipulated by interested em- 
ployers. In New South Wales the public or “the state only intervenes as 
umpire’’—an arrangement which Mr. Weinstock regards as a guarantee of 
security to the workers. 

No development happens “‘over night.’’ The causes and forces that result 
in the development may not always be apparent but nevertheless they exist. 
Even the state can not do things over night for laws do not become automa- 
tically effective. Law reflects a definite demand of public opinion and its 
enforcement is the result of the activity of those who will be affected by its 
enforcement. 

Whatever benefits have come to the workers have come because they 
themselves first called attention to existing wrongs and demanded justice. 
The unorganized have benefited directly and indirectly from organization. 
Does Mr. Weinstock or any one else imagine that if all organizations were 
destroyed the workers would be protected by any amount or kind of legisla- 
tion? 

Unorganized workers are powerless to secure either the enactment of a 
law or its enforcement. Organized workers do not need legislation of the 
character suggested, for through their organization they participate in making 
the laws directly affecting them and their interests. And what is of equal 
importance is that they administer these laws. These laws are not declared 
unconstitutional or repealed. Regulation of industrial relations through or- 
ganization is based upon democratic principles and is the antithesis of bureau- 
cracy or paternalism. 
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Australia is generally referred to as a country governed by ‘“‘Labor’’—at 
present a so-called labor government is in control in the Commonwealth and 
several of the states. Even under such conditions, the workers complain 
that the governmental machinery to regulate industrial relations is manipu- 
lated by employers to increase their own profits. 

Mr. Weinstock says: ‘In New Zealand, in Australia, and in England, 
the state, by virtue of its minimum wage laws, has succeeded in wiping out 
their sweat-shops.”’ 

The author of that sweeping statement does not lack courage. Can it be 
that any one believes that sweat-shops no longer exist in England? As for 
New Zealand and Australia perhaps Mr. Weinstock may be persuaded to 
admit that there may be different opinions as to the economic and social con- 
ditions there. 

The attention of Mr. Weinstock is here called to the statement published 
in the Australian paper quoted in the first article in this issue and here re- 
quoted: 


“With all our laws, have we not stodgy, ill-ventilated tenements? Have we not evil- 
smelling, disease-reeking, tiny backyards and alley ways? Do we not see, right here, 
sallow-faced girls, aged before the blush of maidenhood has left their cheeks? Do we not 
see frail mothers double bent, because of the lack of proper knowledge to show them that 
they are living under improper conditions? Do we not see the puny children, pale and 
listless, tired and devoid of energy, and, as I am told by an eminent physician, fully two 
inches short in their height, because they live in the slum quarters of our own cities?’’ 

The workers of Australia, through their official journals and papers, 
complain of exploitation and sweat-shop conditions. One of the most 
radical labor papers recently contained this statement: 

“Unionism is the hope of the world. It is the only way of salvation 
for the workers.” 

Mr. Weinstock in his reply again implies that the trade union movement 
is actuated by selfish motives in its opposition to the legislative method for 
regulating industrial relations. Despite the viewpoint that our critic insists 
upon attributing to organized labor, the reasons for our opposition are those 
which we have presented here and at many other times. The workers think 
that their widest opportunities and their greatest welfare will result from 
organization preferably than from governmental regulation. Because Mr. 
Weinstock differs from us does not prove us wrong. Rather itis proof that an 
employer even when acting as umpire will still be influenced by employers’ 
interests and employers’ ideals of “‘educational and moral uplift’’ of the 
workers. 

From recent events it is fair to assume that Mr. Weinstock has come 
under the influence of the Drews and the Merritts of the National Association 


of Manufacturers. 





Let us concentrate our efforts to organize all the forces of wage labor, and, 
within the ranks, contest fairly and openly for the different views which may 
be entertained upon the different steps to be taken to move the grand army 
of Labor onward and forward. In no organization on earth is there such tolera- 
tion, so great a scope, and so free a forum as inside the ranks of the American 
Federation of Labor, and nowhere is there such a fair opportunity afforded 
for the advocacy of a new or brighter thought. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1915 


May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May 4, Louisville, Ky., Amalgamated Associa~ 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 10, New York, N. Y., United Hatters of 
North America. 

May 10, St. Louis, Mo., Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 

May 10, San Francisco, Cal., American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May 19, Buffalo, N. Y., Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

May 29, Washington, D. C., Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

, Buffalo, N. Y., International Union of 
Journeymen Horseshoers of United States and 
Canada. 

June 7, Philadelphia, Pa., International Fur 
Workers’ Union of United States and Canada. 

June 7, San Francisco, Cal., International Asso- 
ciation of Marble Workers. 

June 8, St. Louis, Mo., United Powder and High 
Explosive Workers of America. 

June 14, Washington, D. C., International 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America. 

June 14, St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

June 14, San Francisco, Cal., Hotel and Restaur- 
ant Employes’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League of America. 

June 17, New York, N. Y., White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

June 21, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Glass Work- 
ers’ International Association. 

June 21, Buffalo, N. Y., Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 5, New York, N. Y., Piano, Organ, and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union 
of America. 

July 5, Chicago, Ill., International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes of America. 

July 17, Holyoke, Mass., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 19, Philadelphia, Pa., International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers of North America. 

July 19, , Upholsterers’ International Union 
of America. 

July 20, Milwaukee, Wis., Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association. 











August —, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Compositon Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers of the United States and 
Canada. 

August 2, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 2, San Francisco, Cal., International Sea- 
men’s Union of America. 

August 2, East St. Louis, Ill.,Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

August 2, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 3, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 9, Los Angeles, 
Typographical Union. 

August 16, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 


Cal., International 


September —, , International Union of 
Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Workers of North 
America. 

September —, San Francisco, Cal., American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September —, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 6, San Francisco, 
Federation of Post-office Clerks. 

September 9, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 13, Rochester, N. Y., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. ; 

September 15, Minneapolis, Minn., Brotherhood 
of Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 17, , Pocket Knife Blade Grind- 
ers and Finishers’ National Union. 





Cal., National 





September 20, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 20, San Francisco, .Cal., Coopers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America. 

September —, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America, 

October 4, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America. 

Cetober 18, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

November 8, San Francisco, 
Federation of Labor. 


Cal., American 
































WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FroM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PaciFic 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 


organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s 


in factory, mill or mine. 


toil is finished 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


_ These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. 


The information comes from those 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Charles Iffland.—Seven death benefits amounting 
to $475, and 369 sick and disabled benefits amount- 
ing to $4,731 have been paid within the month. 
We are still agitating for our union label. 


Flint Glass Workers 


In the March issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, the following statement appeared in the 
report of the Flint Glass Workers’ Union: ‘The 
Supreme Court of West Virginia has reversed a deci- 
sion of Judge Dayton’s and given a new decision in 
our favor.’’ Subsequent correspondence on the mat- 
ter developed the fact that a mistake had been made. 
The following extract from Secretary Clarke’s 
letter is given herewith to correct the error: 

“Under date of July 28, 1913, the Eagle Glass 
Company of Wellsburg, West Virginia, applied to 
Judge Dayton for a restraining order to prevent the 
offigers and members of the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union from attempting to organize the 
men employed by said company. Technical points 
were raised and considered and on January 17, 

1914, Judge Dayton issued a preliminary injunction. 

“Inasmuch as we questioned the jurisdiction of 
Judge Dayton the decision was appealed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fourth 
District and on January 13, 1915, the Circuit Court 
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of Appeals reversed the decision rendered by Judge 
Dayton. 

“The Eagle Glass Company being dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
has now appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and we have been subpoenaed by the 
Supreme Court, where the case now rests.”’ 


Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould.—Two death benefits amounting 
to $100 have been paid. A lockout is in progress at 
one of the mills in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, as a 
result of the open shop system and a reduction in 
wages. It has been on for sixteen weeks. Trade 
conditions on the whole are improving. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Our membership has been 
increased by one hundred new members and a new 
local has been formed in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. Our members are locked out in Toledo, Ohio, 
and Fairmont, West Virginia. In the Toledo situa- 
tion we are asking for the reinstatement of our 
members and are demanding a minimum wage of 
$8 a week for the laundry girls. Employment is 
fairly steady and trade conditions are improving 
slightly. 
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Painters and Decorators 


J. C. Skemp.—Ninety-eight new members have 
been added to our organization during the past 
month. We have paid $8,325 in death benefits 
and $2,400 in sick and disabled benefits since the 
last report. 

Paving Cutters 


Carl Bergstrom.—A new local has been formed at 
Coventry,: Rhode Island. Five death benefits 
to the amount of $525 have been paid. Ten mem- 
bers at Ableman, Wisconsin, went out on strike to 
retain union conditions and won after thirteen days. 
Trade conditions are improving. 


Post-office Clerks 


Thomas F. Flaherty —Five tiew locals and 180 
new members have been added to our organization 
within the past month. The Post-office Depart- 
ment is reducing the force to the minimum but we 
were successful in our fight to prevent our eight-hour 
and wage legislation from being nullified by the 
Department on the grounds of economy. Our agi- 
tation for the reduction of night work and service 
annuities for superannuated employes continues. 


Railroad Signalmen 


D. R. Daniels.—A new local has been formed at 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland.—William A. Spooner: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Among the 
unorganized workers conditions have become so un- 
bearable that there is developing a strong senti- 
ment in favor of organization, and we expect 
to organize several new crafts in the near future. 
A unior label league is being organized. The state 
legislature is now in session and if the members 
fulfill their pre-election promises several beneficial 
laws will be enacted. The laundry workers have 
reorganized, and a solicitors’ union is being formed. 

Richmond.—Willoughby M. Shade: 

In the organized trades the workers are all work- 
ing an eight-hour day and conditions are good. 
While there is considerable unorganized labor here, 
every effort is made to bring them into the ranks 
of the organized. A women’s union label league 
has just been formed, with bright prospects for suc- 
cess. We are confident of the election of three 
union men to the city council. 


CONNECTICUT 


Shelton.—Wallace F. Patterson: 

Practically all crafts in Shelton, Derby, and An- 
sonia are organized and are in fair condition, al- 
though employment has been uncertain. The 
silver workers refused a reduction in wages and the 
works closed down. Some United Cigar stores 
have just been started and are being carefully 
watched. Efforts are being made to organize the 
piano workers. 

Waterbury.—Louis J. Cote: 

Organized labor is in very good condition at pres- 
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Scranton, Pennsylvania, and sixty new members 
have been added to our number. We are working 
to perfect our organization and consider that de- 
cided improvements in membership have been 
made. Schedule renewals are pending on several 
of the roads. 


Stove Mounters 


Frank Grimshaw.—Four death benefits amount- 
ing to $400 have been paid during the month. 
Two strikes are in progress against the establish- 
ment of the open shop—one at Aurora, Illinois, and 
one at Marion, Indiana. They have been in prog- 
ress three weeks and no settlement has yet been 
reached. Sixty men are affected. Employment 
is dull at present but is improving slowly. 


Tailors 


Thomas Sweeney.—Benefits have been paid dur- 
ing the month as follows: For deaths, $1,690; for 
sickness and disability, $2,140.90. Nine strikes 
are in progress against wage reductions. 


Wood Carvers 


Thomas J. Lodge.—Our strike at Sy racuse, New 
York, against wage reductions is still in progress, 
having lasted eight weeks to date. Three death 


benefits amounting to $450 have been paid. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ent. Work is picking up considerably and nearly 
all the factories are running full time. A non- 
union man working on the new city hail has been 
replaced by a union man in conformity with the 
contract provision. We are devoting most of our 
time to the passage of our bills in the state legisla- 
ture. The retail clerks are expecting to receivé their 
charter. 
DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

Conditions for the organized workers are im- 
proving very much, but those of the unorganized are 
very poor. Employment is fairly steady. The 
DuPont Powder Company gave a 20 per cent 
increase in wages after a brief strike. Plumbers 
have secured a new law. The molders are organiz- 
ing. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—L,. A. Sterne: 

The stenographers’ local recently held a successful 
mass meeting to organize the unorganized. To date 
good results have been obtained and the union is 
fast increasing its membership. The brewery 
workers’ locals, five in number, are on strike with 
good prospects of winning. The eight-hour law for 
women workers has been held constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


GEORGIA 


Douglas.—W. B. Ivey: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of the unorganized, as the latter are idle 
much of the time. Merchants here are buying 
union label goods, and the demand for them is good. 
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Macon.—N. D. May: 

A $300,000 bond issue endorsed by the central 
labor union has just been carried at the city election, 
and we hope through the building of a new hospital 
and street repairing to relieve unemployment here. 
Most of the union mechanics are working short hours 
but prospects are good. 


IDAHO 


Wallace——A. C. McDonald: 

Organized labor is making good progress and 
conditions generally are favorable. Employment is 
steady. The label committee of the trades and labor 
assembly is active in the interest of the union labels. 
The state legislature has done nothing in the way of 
labor legislation. The compensation bill which was 
passed was unsatisfactory and we were glad 
that it was vetoed by the governor. A new local of 
electrical workers has been formed and chartered. 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington.—L,. J. Salch: 

The condition of organized labor is improv ing 
and employment i is becoming more regular. A joint 
meeting of the Farmers and Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the trades council at which J. H. Walker 
spoke, was a decided success. A committee has been 
appointed to organize a label league. The teamsters 
have organized. 

Cairo.—G. J. Gilmore: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, poor. We are boosting the union labels. 
A new local of railroad clerks has been formed and 
the stationary firemen are organizing. 

Decatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

Organized labor here is experiencing a hard con- 
test with the Association of Commerce which 
has determined to kill organization. General Or- 
ganizer Cook of the carpenters has been here work- 
ing with us. We are doing good work for the union 
labels. Indications are that the eight-hour bill for 
women will pass at this session of the legislature. The 
laundry workers have organized and are doing well. 
Unions of chauffeurs, delivery wagon drivers, and 
elevator men are under way. 

East St. Louis —J. J. Smith: 

Organized labor is in very good shape; unor- 
ganized labor has little chance here. The painters 
are increasing their membership and expect by the 
first of May to have all shops organized. Work 
is increasing and we expect to have work for all 
trades soon. We are working hard to elect a 
card man for mayor and are looking for success. 
The central labor union is endeavoring to have 
union labor only put on city work. The women’s 
union label league is working hard for the union 
labels. Efforts are being made to organize the 
cleaners and dyers. 

Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor is in very good condition at the 
present time. We have waged a battle against open 
shop contractors for the past year, with some degree 
of success. Most of the trades are holding their own. 
The union label council is doing effective work push- 
ing all labels. An effort is being made to organize 
the men working in the city fire department. 
These men are under civil service but are dis- 
satisfied with their wages and have appealed to 


organized labor to help them get better wages and. 


hours. 


Streator —Thomas Kelly: 

The conditions of organized labor are much better 
than those of unorganized, and employment 
is much steadier. Our co-operative store is running 
in good shape. We are doing good work for the 
labels. An organization of bakery workers is under 
way. 

West Frankfort—C. W. Rodenbush: 

Organized labor is in good condition, with em- 
ployment on a half time basis. A local of black- 
smiths and helpers has been formed and unions of 
theatrical stage employes and meatcutters are 
under way. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Organized workers are generally employed. All 
locals are pushing the wnion labels. An organiza- 
tion of teamsters has been formed during the 
month. 

Evansville —William M. Smith: 

Considering industrial conditions, the organized 
workers are fairly well off. Conditions among the 
unorganized workers are deplorable—wages have 
been cut to almost nothing and work is very irregu- 
lar. Efforts are being made to organize them but 
there is much opposition to organization on the part 
of the employers. The organized workers are work- 
ing about half time, and are maintaining a fairly 
good wage rate. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the concrete workers in Princeton. 

South Bend.—Edward Gardner: 

Organized labor is in good condition, and employ- 
ment is picking up. We have secured the use of the 
schools for labor meetings. Committees from all 
the locals are active in the interest of the union 
labels. The state legislature has passed a fairly good 
workmen’s compensation act. The pattern makers 
are organizing. 


IOWA 


Ceddr Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

Organization among the skilled crafts is rapidly 
reaching the 100 per cent mark. Employment 
is steady for nearly all union men. The uwunor- 
ganized workers are receiving the same pay they 
received four years ago, and many of them are idle. 
By arbitration under the Cedar Rapids adjustment 
plan the following increases have been secured: 
Structural iron workers and sheet metal workers, 25 
cents a day; teamsters, 2% cents an hour; pressmen, 
$1.50 a week; plumbers, substantial increase. The 
present legislature is reactionary, but we are 
holding what we have gained, although we have 
secured few new laws of a beneficial character. 
There is a strong label agitation here at present as 
the result of a visit of an oganizer of the United 
Hatters. 


KENTUCKY 


Bellevue.—Chris Cline: 

Conditions for the organized workers are much 
more settled than for the unorganized, who have 
suffered wage reductions. The union carpenters 
have secured a union shop agreement on the new 
bridge construction over the Licking River. There 
is a strong agitation for the union labels. A union 
of electrical workers is under way. 
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LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Unorganized workers are working ten and twelve 
hours a day for 50 per cent less wages than the 
organized receive for an eight-hour day. Employ- 
ment is not steady. A steady agitation for the 
use of the union labels is kept up. 

Monroe.—T. E. Lucy: 

Organized labor here is in fine shape. Employ- 
ment at present is steady. The retail clerks have 
secured a reduction in hours without difficulty. 
We have elected a union man to the city council. 
Our label committee is active and is doing fine 
work. One new local was formed during the 
month, and two other crafts, the teamsters and the 
meatcutters, are organizing. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—J. H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, poor. Employment is fairly steady. The 
state legislature has just referred the suffrage 
question to the people. Good work is done for the 
union labels. We are still trying to organize the 
street-car men and the bakers. 

Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Organized labor is in good condition with em- 
ployment fairly steady except in the building trades. 
Very good work is done for the union labels. 

Portland.—Charles Darrington: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. Busi- 
ness is gradually picking up as spring approaches 
Carpenters and millmen have secured a three-year 
agreement providing for Saturday half-holiday and 
increased wages. An increasing demand for union 
labor is apparent in the building trades. Efforts 
are being made to secure the passage of the fifty- 
four-hour bill as reported out of committee to the 
legislature. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Leominster.—Albert LaFrennie: 

Organized labor enjoys shorter hours and higher 
wages than unorganized. The prospects in the 
building industry for the coming season are very 
good. The use of the union label is advocated at all 
union meetings. The sheet metal workers have or- 
ganized, and organizations of retail clerks, brass 
molders, and chair workers are under way. 

Lowell.—Thomas F. McMahon: 

Since my last report I have organized one new 
local and have another under way. The low wage 
condition in the textile industry here is deplorable. 
The organized workers are making strenuous efforts 
to make the opening night of the labor forward move- 
ment a great success. I am meeting with fair 
success among the Greek, Polish, and Portugese 
workers, and trust that when this campaign closes 
we will have some good permanent organizations in 
working order. I have spoken before most of the 
forty organizations in this city and have dwelt 
upon the purchase of union label goods, and have 
also made a canvass of the city to see if such goods 
are carried by the merchants. 

Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

Employment is picking up in the building trades. 
The teamsters have signed a contract with one 


contracting firm to take effect at once providing for 
a $2 a.week increase. The bartenders have also 
secured a new agreement to take effect July 1, pro- 
viding for a $3 increase. The painters are asking for 
an increase of 5 cents an hour, and the lumber 
drivers for a nine-hour day at the expiration 
of their present contracts. The central labor union 
is doing good work for the union labels. 

Sharon.—B. S. Balles: 

The condition of the organized workers is much 
superior to that of the unorganized, because here 
the union man is preferred. Although the past 
winter has been a hard one the carpenters have con- 
tinued at work and have maintained conditions 
so that with the opening of spring work they are in 
better shape than ever before, receiving $4 a day 
for eight hours. The state branch is arousing an 
interest in the union labels. 

Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

All locals are maintaining their standards in spite 
of adverse conditions. Employment is on a short 
week basis. Difficulty with a motion picture 
house over an operator has been settled to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. Committees of the local 
unions are active in the interest of the union labels. 
Several new unions are under way. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—David Thomas: 

Organized labor is in good condition—much bet- 
ter than unorganized labor. The label is being ad- 
vocated on all occasions. The hairspinners have 
organized. 

Kalamazoo.—George E. Bouck: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady and will improve as spring 
opens. We are constantly working for the union 
labels. The street-car men have secured an ordi- 
nance requiring that applicants for positions will 
have to receive ten days’ training before running 
cars. Efforts are being made to organize the 
freight handlers, checkers and corset workers. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls —H. B. Tohms: 

Labor conditions remain about the same. Oppo- 
sition is rising in the legislature to the bill increasing 
the amount of compensation for workmen. The 
semi-monthly pay-day bill has passed. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

The electric fixture hangers of St. Paul have or- 
ganized with a membership of twenty, and the inside 
telephone installers of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
to the number of sixty, have formed a local. The 
latter has secured an agreement with the Tri- 
State Telephone Company calling for a minimum 
wage of $3.50 per day, an increase of 60 per cent over 
the scale formerly paid. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized, poor. Employment is becoming steadier. 
The label committee maintains an agitation for the 
union labels. Unions of meatcutters and retail 
clerks are under way. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


St. Joseph.—C. A. Bucklen: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. Several large buildings are going 
up this spring, and one big contract has been let 
to a union firm in St. Louis. There is a good 
demand for union-made goods. The state legisla- 
ture has passed a bill prohibiting firms from using 
union cards unless they have contracts with the 
unions. A local of moving picture machine operators 
has been formed and prospects are bright for the for- 
mation of several other unions. 


MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, and 
has the advantage over the unorganized. We are 
making every effort to increase the demand for 
union label goods. The cooks and waiters have 
reorganized. 

Lewistown.—C. L. VanHorn: 

Organized labor is in good condition, but employ- 
ment is not steady. The central labor council is 
getting out an independent ticket for the city 
election, with good prospects for success. Unions of 
teamsters and brickyard men are under way. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized, bad. We are conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign among the merchants and contractors to 
induce them to employ union men. Committees 
are active in calling upon the unions in the interest 
of the labels, and insisting that merchants carry 
label goods. Efforts will be made toward further 
organization when the spring work opens up. 

Gloversville—Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
labor not so good. Employment is steady. After 
a two weeks’ strike of the stage employes, condi- 
tions in one theater have been improved. All 
labels are being pushed. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

The building trades are well organized and em- 
ployment is fairly steady. The label committee 
of the central labor union is taking care of the 
union labels. 

Mt. Vernon.—Henry Wildberger: 

Conditions here are good for union men. While 
business is quiet now we expect improvements 
in the near future. There are very few non-union 
men in the building trades. The barbers are re- 
organizing and are working for the adoption of their 
union card. 

Ogdensburg.—E. L.. Emmert: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, fairly good. The building trades are 
picking up and a good season is expected when 
navigation is resumed. There is a good demand for 
all union labels. 

Syracuse.—Edward F. Carroll: 

Practically all of the work that is being done now 
in Syracuse is done by union labor. Employment 
is fairly steady for those who are working. Union 
label agitation is maintained among both dealers 
and purchasers. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem.—Charles W. O’ Donnell: 

Organized labor is in good shape. The printers 
have the strongest organization here and are enjoy- 
ing higher wages and better hours than any other 
workers. Unorganized workers are in very bad 
condition. Organizations here made every pos- 
sible effort to pass the child labor bill but the 
opposition was too strong. Some success has been 
attained in getting union label goods before the 
public. Efforts are being made to organize the car- 
penters and a central labor union. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

All our locals are in first-class condition and the 
future is promising. Our organization committee is 
bringing in all unaffiliated locals and doing good 
work in all lines. Employment is fairly steady; 
spring work is beginning and the outlook for the 
building trades is good. Everything possible is done 
for the union labels. A large local of glaziers has 
been formed under the jurisdiction of the painters 
and decorators. 

Fremont.—Roy L. Swedersky: 

Organized labor has held its own through the 
winter in spite of unemployment. Wages and hours 
of the organized workers are much better than those 
of the unorganized. The polishers’ union is in fine 
condition, and has won a fight against wage reduc- 
tions. Interest in union labels is reviving. A union 
of hodcarriers is under way. 

Hamilton.—Charles E. Vaughn: 

Organized labor is in very good condition; unor- 
ganized, not so good. Trade conditions are pick- 
ing up rapidly; all tool shops have large orders and 
are putting on night forces. Retail clerks have 
placed their union store cards in all but two large 
stores. Everything possibfe is being done to pro- 
mote the interests of the union labels. 

Massillon.—Joseph Bertels: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized, bad. A big mass meeting is to be held for 
the purpose of arousing interest in organization. 
Clerks and teamsters are preparing new wage-scales. 
Millmen have secured an increase of 8 per cent 
as a result of a strike. The international secretary 
of the label league is to address the mass meeting 
in the interest of union labels. 

Portsmouth.—William Abrahams: 

Work is picking up again after a hard winter. 
The plumbers, who are 100 per cent organized, have 
secured an increase of 50 cents a day without 
strike, effective May 1. General Agent Frank Burch 
of the United Hatters has done a great deal of good 
for the union labels during his short visit here as the 
demand for the labels has increased and several 
locals have passed resolutions calling on union 
men to use only union-made goods. Cooks and 
waiters have applied for a charter, and the bakers 
and butchers are reorganizing. 

Springfield—C. W. Rich: 

Several subjects of importance to the local labor 
movement are occupying the attention of the trade 
unionists of this city and vicinity. An organizing 
campaign is being conducted by the trades and labor 
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assembly, particular attention being given to 
strengthening the following unions: Machinists, 
carpenters, outside electrical workers, bakery 
workers, painters, paperhangers, and decorators. 
The assembly is also planning to put on a street 
carnival for the purpose of raising funds. Much 
interest is manifested in this enterprise. Individual 
unions are revising wage-scales and working condi- 
tions. Organizations that have this work under way 
are: Plasterers, bricklayers, hodcarriers, and inside 
electrical workers. The new wage schedule for the 
typographical union went into effect April 1. Other 
organizations are about ready to present reports of 
improvements in wages and hours. This is conclu- 
sive evidence that even though there may be an in- 
dustrial depression, organized labor continues the 
even tenor of its way in improving the lot of its 
members. The trades and labor assembly on March 
2 passed its twenty-fifth milestone. T. J. Creager, 
one of the founders of the assembly, is still active in 
the movement in Springfield and is secretary of the 
assembly. State labor legislation is proceeding 
somewhat slowly and is provoking comment 
from the officers of the Ohio state body as well 
as the various affiliated organizations interested in a 
number of important labor measures. 

Steubenville—Harry T. Brady: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. Unemployment conditions among the 
unorganized are still acute, while about 80 per 
cent of the organized workers are employed. The 
central body has been conducting an organizing 
campaign in the interest of the retail clerks, with 
the result that that organization has increased about 
200 per cent. The central body maintains its 
agitation for the union labels. Several new organi- 
zations have applied for charters from their respec- 
tive internationals. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver.—D. S. Leighty: 

Conditions are much better for the organized 
than the unorganized workers, but employment is 
still slack. The master plasterers and tinners have 
formed associations. Hodcarriers and building 
laborers in New Brighton have organized, and the 
concrete workers and teamsters in Beaver are or- 
ganizing. 

Greensburg.—W. S. Dixon: 

The condition of organized labor here is better 
now than it was a year ago. The glass works have 
started on full time, working three shifts of seven 
and one-half hours. A newspaper has just been es- 
tablished here which will employ only union print- 
ers and will use their label. A newly appointed 
label committee is doing good work for the union 
labels. 

McKeesport.—William Murphy: 

Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment is steady. Our members are refusing to 
purchase goods not bearing union labels. A union 
of electricians is under way. 

Oil City.—Robert J. Nugent: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. A 
central committee is active in promoting the in- 
terest of the union labels, and the organization of a 
women’s union label league is under way. Machin- 
ists and retail clerks are organizing. 
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Philadelphia.—Joseph M. Richie: 

Many cases of wage reductions are reported 
among the unorganized workers, but organized 
labor is standing firmly by present wage rates. 
Two strikes have occurred against reductions in the 
trunk and traveling bag industry. The men have 
returned to work pending a readjustment of scales. 
Several locals are working to build up their or- 
ganization, having appointed special organizing 
committees which are working in conjunction with 
the labor forward committees. Conditions in the 
building trades are greatly upset owing to internal 
controversies. There is a strike on at the Widner 
building now under construction. A workingmen’s 
compensation law, child labor law, and the repeal 
of the full crew law are now pending in the legisla- 
ture. A local of meatcutters has been formed. 
Boilermakers in the navy yard are organizing and 
efforts are being made to organize the straw hat 
makers. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Organized labor is holding its own and working 
conditions are improving. Sentiment in favor 
of organization is growing among the unorganized 
workers, and there is some prospect forthe or- 
ganization of a few new locals. Employment is still 
uncertain, the mines running only two days a week. 
Union members have however managed to keep 
their dues paid up. The tobacco workers are pleased 
with the support that has been given them. Work 
for the union labels is steadily pushed. Unions of 
carriage, wagon and automobile workers, station- 
ary firemen, and brickmakers are under way. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.-—Roderick A. McGarry: 

Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment is fairly steady in the organized crafts. 
There is a constantly increasing demand for goods 
bearing the union label. A local of laundry workers 
has been formed. 

Westerly.—Nelson Dore: 

Conditions are fairly good in the organized crafts; 
not good for the unorganized workers. The central 
labor union is in fine shape and working hard to 
revive interest in organization and in the union 
labels. As a result of a strike the painters have se- 
cured an increase in wages, eight-hour workday, and 
Saturday hailf-holiday. One new union is under 
way. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Conditions among the organized workers are much 
better than among the unorganized. Employment 
is steady in some lines of work. Painters are dis- 
cussing organization and will probably get together 
when building operations revive. 

El Paso.—E. D. Skinner: 

Organized labor is doing practically all of the 
work. Employment has been steady except 
for the outdoor workers, but the outlook is good for 
improvement in this class of work. Organizing cam- 
paigns among the cooks and waiters and the printing 
trades have brought in many new members. The 
formation of a union label league is still being agi- 
tated. Unions of stereotypers and electrotypers, 
and printing pressmen have been formed. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Palestine —Edward M. Ware: 

Working conditions and rates of pay are much bet- 
ter for the organized than the unorganized. Em- 
ployment is generally steady except in the building 
trades. A compulsory education law has been en- 
acted by the legislature and signed by the governor. 
A semi-monthly pay-day bill and a mechanics’ 
lien bill are now pending. 

Taylor.—V. F. Morris: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. An 
oil field is being developed here and it is hoped that 
it will revive business, especially for the building 
tratles. The local typographical union has a scale 
committee working on new contracts carrying 
a slight increase in all departments. The workmen’s 
compensation law is being tested in the higher court 
but a decision has not been reached. A retail 
clerks’ union is being formed. 

Thurber —Frank §. Caro: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Mines are 
running about four days a week and employment 
is steady in other lines. The central body is doing 
everything possible both for the union labels and the 
local organizations. One new union is_ being 
formed. 


VERMONT 


Rutland.—James J. Reedy: 

The condition of organized labor at the present 
time is fairly good. Painters have secured a signed 
agreement with the majority of the contractors call- 
ing for an eight-hour workday. Masons and car- 
penters are forming an alliance. Agitation for the 
union labels is carried on continually. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—James H. Wilson: 

Unorganized labor here seems to be acquiring a 
better understanding of the meaning of organiza- 
tion and is showing a desire to organize. To some 
extent, the unorganized workers are deriving bene- 
fits through the organized workers, but conditions 
of the latter are much superior to those of the 
unorganized. A union of common white laborers has 
been formed, and one of colored laborers is under 
way. A union of stationary engineers is also being 
formed. Boilermakers expect to increase their or- 
ganization to the 100 per cent mark in a short time, 
and increased interest and activity are noted in the 
moulders, machinists, and carpenters’ organiza- 
tions. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor is in good condition, while the 
unorganized are experiencing hardships and work- 
ing long hours. Employment is steady again, many 
men being called back to work after idleness. Union 
labels are being called fér. 


WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen.—J. S. McDonald: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized, poor, with many wage reductions. There 
is a good demand for union labels. The state legis- 
lature has amended several of the labor laws. 

Heybrook.—Charles J. Belton: 

Conditions for the organized workers are good and 
employment is steady. For the unorganized work- 
ers employment is intermittent, and wage reduc- 
tions are being made everywhere. We are steadily 
advocating the use of union labels. The past week 
has seen the close of the Fourteenth Legislature 
of the state, as a Seattle paper tersely put it, the 
most disastrous from a humanitarian viewpoint 
ever witnessed. Heretofore the state of Washing- 
ton has stood foremost in the Union for the beneficent 
measures in favor of the people on her statute 
books. Capital has now remedied this state of 
affairs. The full crew train law was repealed with 
the proviso that the determination of the necessity 
of the extra man be left in the hands of the Public 
Service Commission. It is now illegal in this state 
to picket an establishment that denies the right of 
collective bargaining to the workers. To run a jit- 
ney bus one must be bonded for $2,500. Organized 
labor is not sitting down quietly and taking this 
unwholesome mess. Already arrangements have 
been made to bring the initiative into effect to com- 
bat the oligarchy. 

North Yakima.—M. E. Murray: 

Organized labor is pretty generally employed and 
is paid at the established rates, while unorganized 
men in the building trades are working for half the 
wages paid the union men. Employment is im- 
proving. 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire.—John Krautseider: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. Em- 
ployment is expected to pick up when spring opens 
up. Most work is being done now on short time, 
with the exception of a furniture factory which has 
been working overtime filling contracts for a large 
Chicago mail order house. A committee is doing 
some very good work for the union labels and the 
demand is increasing. We expect to report some 
good work in this line later. 

Racine.—l,. P. Christensen: 

Conditions in the building trades are improving. 
Employment is quite steady in the shops, which are 
working eight and ten hours a day. Unorganized 
laborers are working on the excavation of the new 
$175,000 Y. M. C. A. building ten hours a day for 
15 cents an hour. The eight-hour day on city con- 
tracts was secured by a big majority. 





Look East and West, North and South, to the Old World and to the New World, and you will see 
trade unionism defending, uplifting and cheering the masses. 





So long as there is one wage-worker who is a non-unionist, the duty is to bring him into the fold. 


That duty is not another’s, but yours. 





Are you a member of your union, fighting for the right and to attain justice? 
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f, $1. 05; di, $1.05; 1-c hatters assess, 7c 
a W. 8809, tax, bal n, bal d. '14, bi aj. 
1S, $2.80; f, $2.80;d f, $2.80; R- F., 5 
F. 14761, tax, bal jan, 15, $2.60; f, $2.60: 
di. $2.60 oan 
M. M. W. 8809, I. F... , ok , 
5. W. 10519, tax, bal d, ’ "15, 90c; f, 90¢e; 
d f, 90c; sup, 64c ere - 
S. W. 10519, L. F.. : os : 
F. L. 8033, tax, bal n, bal d, ’14, bal j, f, "15, 
$2; f, $2:df, $2;R.F., 25c... pat 
L. P. 14800, sup... 
F. & C. M. E. 13209, l-c hatters assess... 
P. F. 42, sup 
Frank R, Joseph, Detroit, Mich, sup. 
S. P. 13093, tax, bal n, bal d, 14, bal j, f, 
$3; f, $3; df, $3; sup, 50c. . 
S. P. 13093, I. F 
S. P. 13093, R. F.. , : . 
B. & C. 10301, tax, ‘j, “f, '15, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
_d f, $1.40; syp, 50c + . 
F. L. 14783, sup.. re . 
T. O. 10795, tax, feb, 15, 40c; f, 40c; df 
acct I. F., 24c.. . 
Raker & Taylor co, N Y C, sup ‘ 
P. S. J. 14768, tax, jan, "15, $1.25; f, $1 25; df, 
$1.25; sup, $1 oes 
P. H. 11234, tax, bal o, bal n, d, 14, j, °15, $15 
,. £, $15; df, pis: sup, 85c. . Sey - 
T. F. 14558, I. ma eos : 
L.. M. 14604, a bal n, bal d, '14, bal ‘4 
$2.05: f, $2.05; d f, $2.05 
F. 14696, tax, bal nov, '14, 30c; f, 30c; 
300: sup, 84c. 
G. H. P. 12588, tax, bal n, bal d, 
70c; f, 70c; df, 70c; ; sup, 48c 
F. L. 14696, tax, feb, "15, $1.15; f 
_ $l. “" _ sup, 
M. 14501, tax, jan, 5 
1 f, $2.15, =. $1.7 chiens 
eee, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "14, j, 5 
; f, $3.95; d f, $3.95; sup, $1.40 
"& A. A. 11773, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
: Pe "15, $10.10; f, $10.10; d f, $10.10; l-c 
hatters assess, $1.29. cee 
S. T. B. & A. A. 11773, I. F 
*. L. 14696, I. F.. nee 
L. P. 11752, tax, july, ’14, to and inc ‘I dec, "14, 
$2.10; f, $2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, $1.75 
Ss. W os. tax, n, d, 14, j, "15, $1.50; f. $1 50; 
50 


, tax, bal a. bal s s, bal 0, sbal n, 
. ‘15, $10.75; f, $10.75; d f, 
$10.7 5; I. F., re 
U. G. W. of A., sup ; 
. F. T. S. 8156, tax, bal dec, '13, to and incl 
may, ‘14, bal j, bal j, bal. a, bal s, n, '14, 
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Absolutely Pure 


Made from 


Grape Cream of Tartar 
NO ALUM 





2. 


$24.90; f, $24.90; d f, $24.90.. 
. L. 10128, tax, dec, '14, $1.20; f. $1.20; d f, 
$1.20; 1-c hatters assess, 30c. 
- L. 10128, tax, ee 14, 30c: f, 30c; df, 30c 
en 12493, tax, dec, , 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 
. L. U., Fremont, Nebr sup. fen eae-s 
4 7 W. 8809, sup sas 
>. & J. 14736, tax, bal d. "14, bal j, f, "15 
“gst $1.85; df, $1.8. , 
:¢ H. 14270, tax, bal 2 n, bal d, '14, bal j, 
» $1.15; f, $1.15; df, $1.15 
’. 14577, tax, d, '14, j, "15, $4.20; f; 
0; d f, $4.20; I-c hatters assess, 42c 
. C. 6939, tax, feb, "15, $10.50; t, $10.50; 


27 


PRO 


ovo 


"15 EOS 
tax, mar, '15 
"15 See bn 
, d,'14, j, f, "15, $1.05 
f, 1a c hatters assess, 7c 
> ee .G ig Cie Ariz, tax, j,f,m, "15 
L. U. Kansas City, Kans, tax, oct, ‘14, to 
‘and incl a "15 
©. T. - 
i, 
co - L. C., East Palestine, Ohio, tax, j, f, m, 


acc 


look? akan! 
“eS 


22 


, Lake Charles, La, tax, n. d, 


yo G: , Johnson City, Ill, tax, june, '14, to and 
incl may, ‘15. io 
T.& L.A, Moundsville, W Va, tax, jan, '14, to 
and incl dec, ’ lara wnat 
T. C., Anderson, iil tax, o, n, d, : 
14775, tax, feb, '15, $2.30; og $2.30; d f, 
"$2.30; I. F.. PEZS. 0000002 sini 
. 12916, tax, j, f, '15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c 
. 12362, tax, bal n, bal o "14, bal j, f,’ 
-35; f, $1.35; d f, $1.3 
. 10384, tax, bal n, bal 14, bal j, f, 
"35; f, $1.35; d f, 
13537, tax, jan, 15, Sse: f, ‘5Sc; ‘df, 55c.. 
. 14543, tax, bal n, bal d, '14, bal j, x "3s 
.20; f, $3.20; d f, qe oy: 
. 12552, tax, bal j, t, "15, $1.45; f, $1 45; 


Rortrerrere 


3 ms oS mt M 


ry 


3. 


Cy 7 
F. W. 14317, tax, bal d, 14, j, ’15, 45; f, 45c; 
d f, 45c; sup, 36c. . 
S. W. 10093, sup. cee 
N. P. 9077, tax, n, d, "14, j. & 3 oe sup, 
2.25. . . 
L. 11943, sup. 
Oe a Tesewands and North Tonaw anda, 
A. W. 14803, sup " 
I. H. W. 14802, sup 
I. H. W. 14802, I. F. 


, tax, dec, ’14. 
I. U. of S. & O. E., tax, d, "14, j 
B. R. . of A., tax, mar, "15 
~ eM. E. 14057, sup 
. 13153, sup.. 
of S. W., tax. j, f, 15 
. 14804, sup 
- 14804, 1. F.. , 
A., Duluth, Minn, tax, jan, "15, to and 
cl dec, "15 
. 8306, tax, feb, '15, 60c: f, 60c: d f, 60c 
A. 14286, tax, feb, '15, $5; f. $5; df, $5 
1.F., $2.50 pi 6a aakindean 
“& T. 7348, l-c hatters assess 
» Bronx, N Y, tax, o, n, d, "I4 
a0. tax, j, f, m, '15, $1.05; f, $1.05: df, 
05; sup, $i6 . 
. C., Seattle and vincinity, W: ash, sup ‘ 
. 11796, tax, bal ." bal d, '14, bal j, f, "15, 
80; f, $2.80; d f, $2.80 =p 50c 


Me 
O% 


Posy Om Mz tt 
PONE Eoo® 


m0 
ners 


-— 
sim 


=-< 


Ns 


. 11796, I. F 

11796, R. F ° 
Fljozdal, W. arroad, Minn, sup , 

F.T.S. 8156. payment back per capita tax, 
‘prior to oct, '14, $1.53; f, $1.54; d f. $1.53. 

Walter S Eley, Lemoyne, Pa, sup 

F. L. 14770, sup 

F. & C. M. E. 14687 , sup : : 

S. T. B. & A. A. 11597, tax, feb, "15, $4.20 

_f, $4.20; d f, $4.20.. 

. F. 14558, tax, bal n. bal d, ‘14, bal j, f “88. 

$3.20; f, $3.20; df, $3.20: R 25c¢ 

L. 14342, tas, feb, °15, $4.90; f. $4.90; df, 

$4.90; I. F., $7.50 

M. 14327 7, sup ° 

S. 14786, I. F 

F. of M., tax, mar, 15 . 

B “ B. & H., tax, o, n, d, "14 

L. 12648, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘14 

f, 90c; d f, 90c.. 

L 12968, tax, bal d, '14, bal j, f, 

f, $1.10; d f, $1.10 

L. 8279, tax, j, f, "15 

$2.50; sup, $1 

5 147 16, tax, feb, "15 

sup, / 75¢ ° 

L. 14769, tax, feb, "15, 80c; f, 80c; df, 80c; 

sup, 50c 

H. D. 12889, tax, jan, ’15, $3.55; 

d f, $3.55 

ve F os sup 

A. W. W. A., sup 

J J Cook, Wash: D C, sup 

F. of L., Atlanta, Ga, tax, n, d, 14, 3,15 

CT. & L. C., Paragould and vicinity, Ark, 


ws 
Res! 


SEP PP mt st 


oo Se 


tax, nov, "13, to and incl apr, 
F. & C. M. E. 14160, tax, feb, $1.10; f, $1.10 
d f, $1.10 
F. L. 12412, sup 
B.S. O. 14719, sup ‘ 
A. & P. 8316, tax. feb, "15, $4; 
F., 50c 
H 14805, sup 
5 & R. 10886, tax, feb, "15, $5; f, $5; 
5 
5. 14727, tax, bal d, '14, bal j, f, '15, 60c; f, 
Oc; d f, 60c; R. F., 25c 
. 12692, tax, bal n, bal d, 14, bal . & “Sh 
5.95; f, $5.95: df, $5.95: R. F., 25c 
L. 12692, I. F , 
N. & A. 14755, tax, jan, ‘15, 70; f, $9.70; 
d f, $9.70.. 
A. W. 14371, tax, dec, ’ i4, $2;f, $2; df, 
A. W. 14473, tax, j, f, "15, $i 10; f, $1 io. df, 
$1.10... 

N. & A. 14755, 7, jan, "15, $9.65: f, $9.65; 
df, $9.65; 1. F., $1.. enn 
Po Bes _— tax, bet 0, bal n, "14, 10c; f, 10c; 

df, 
t.. bias. tax, bal | s, ‘bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘14, j, 





AMERICAN 


"1S, $5.90; f, $5.90; df, $5.90..........00- 
t. Ge Birmingham, ‘Ala, tax, nov, "14, to and 
incl apr, "15 naeees ‘ 
. L. 14113, tax, dec, ’ ‘14, $2.80; f, $2.80; df, 
‘$2. 80 +? , inca eae 
H. 10399, tax, mar, '15, $8; f, $8; df, $8; 
Af 50c. . : : 
. S. 10399, I. F. ase 
*. L. 14333, tax, bal d, 14, ‘bal j, f, 
tf, 82. 30; d f, $2.30; sup, $1.35.. 
. 14333, I. as 
’ 14039, tax, bal dec, 
; Sup, 56c.. one 
.. Hamilton, Ohio, tax, jan, ‘15 
and + ‘dec, ; (urn 
. L. 14588, sup.. ‘ 
4; 14588, bal l-c he atters a assess ate 
. 14388, tax, jan, '15, $1; f, $1 ‘df, $1; sup, 


= ere : 
P. M. 14488, tax, nov, '14, $10; f. $10: df, 
310 ‘ ene 
L,. 12953, tax, bal j, f, 15, $5.60; f, $5.60; 
df, $5.60; I. F., 50c 
. B. & W. M., tax, j, f, m, "15 
. W. C. A. of N. A., tax, j, f, "15 
U. of P. R. etc., tax, jan, "15.. 
of P. D. etc., tax, feb, "15 a 
. B. of E. W. of A., tax, feb, "15 ee 
>. L. U., Charleston and vic inity, S C, tax, 
nov, '14, to and incl apr, 15 
. P. 10367, tax, j. f, "15, $10; f, $10: d f, $10.. 
T. & I,. C., Salem, Oreg, tax, j, f, m, "15 
>. L. U., Quakerstown and vicinity, Pa, tax, o, 
n, d, ‘14 . 
I. M. U. of N. A., refund express charges on 
charts Sacoedt to San F rancisco 
W.. 13130, tax, bal n, bal d, 14, bal j, f, "15. 
$2.60; f, $2.60; df, $2.60; R. F., 50c ase 
H. N. & A. 14715, tax, bal d, '14, f, ’15, $7.50; 
f, $7.50; df, $7.50; I. F., $4.50.... ; 
*, & C. M. E. 14586, tax, n, d, ’14, j, f, m, "15, 
$2.50; f, $2.50; df, $2.50; l-c hatters assess, 
10c. . 
*. A. 12270, tax, mar, 15. $5:f, $5: df, $5 
y. P. 14567, tax, nov, ‘14, $6. 50; f, $6.50; d a 
c. a ee ees o68 
14701, sup..... ee 
-) & T. . 14691, sup. 
. & P. W. 14451, sup. 
+ 147 on sup gies re 
. 12794, tax, bal = . bal d, "14, bal j, f, °15, 
2.40: f, $2.40; d f, $2.40; sup, $2.04.... 
. 12794, RR. F.. oe 
.. 12794, I. F . 
. E. U. of N. A., ‘tax, feb, 15. 
4 12924, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
$4.35; f, $4.35; d f, $4.35; *. "heen 
assess, $1.. saad Katee aa tera aa ak ha 
. L. 12924, R. F 
. L. 12924, Sy 4 . ’ A 
* of W. H. 14658, tax, feb, . 15, 
$3.20; df, “33. 20; sup, 50c , sae : 
WwW J Pettit, La Sallette, Ont, Can, sup ‘ iam 
G. W. 14367, tax, bal d, 14, f, "15, 50c; f, 50c; 
d f, 50c; sup, 75c.. eee 
Q. W. I. U. of N.A., s . ‘ 
G. B. B. A. of the U.S. & Can., sup , 
C. & S. W. 10184, tax, bal o, '14, bal j, f, 
$1.35; f, $1.35; df, $1.35; sup, $1.16 
Cc. W. 14778, sup.. ac 
Cc. S. & B. P. W. 9605, tax, 4. “f, m. ‘15, $2.70; 
_* $2.70; d f, $2.70; 1-c hatters assess, 18c 
. 14367, I. F dar whe eae aac 
10093, tax, bal i. tf, “15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 
900; sup, 60c.. o% 
U. . Coffeyville, Kans, tax, n, d, 


F. ts 147 83, tax, feb, , 95e: f, 95e; df, 95c; 
75. 


$ 
. 12509, tax, ‘bal j bal j, bal a, “7 s, bal, 
f, $1.25; df, $1.25 
_tax, feb, "15. $4.45; f, 


. F., $6.2 
15, $1. 30: f, $1.30; d f, 


S.M. “9560, tax, bal o, bal n, bal 4, 14, bal j, ft, 
"15, $9.70; f, $9.70; df, $9.70; 1. F., 25c.... 
U. — 14679, tax, jan, "15, 75¢c; f, 75c; d f, 


S. Ww. 10093, I. F. 

Virginia S, F. of L., tax, june, '14, to and incl 
nov, '14.... teens 

Kanawha Valley C. L. U., (Charleston W 
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, Va). t tax, j, f, m "15 
. C. & S. 13105, tax, "bal d, 14 
_ $ll; df, $11.... ‘ 
3. of C. & J. of A., tax, jan, "15 
, tax, dec, '14, $1.34; l-c hatters assess 


- 14660, tax, feb, 


& = ‘T1680, ‘tax, d, 14, i, f, 15, $30; 
‘$30; d f, $30; l-c hatters assess, $3.34.. 
.U., Springfield, Mass, tax, j, f, m, "15 
. U., Somerville, Mass, d, ‘14, j, f, "15 


a _ tax, j, f, "15, $2.50; f. $2 

WW. P A. 14284, tax, feb, > “1S, pre $1.75 
f, $1.7 al ; 

. zc. i3152, tax, fo m, 15, $3.80; f, $3.80; 


F. W. 14317, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s bal o, bal n, 
bal d, "14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 4 
H. Dry M. 10953, tax, feb, ‘1s. “$3.90: f, $3.90 
$3.90; sup, 50c es ; 
UN COM vee: 
M. M. & T. W. 10263, tax, feb, "15, $1.05; f, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 : Dalaataaa ares 
? , tax, f, m, 15, $4.60; f, $4.60; 


a 


2347, tax, bal d, "14, bal j, f, "15, $1.80; 
-80; af, OS eee 
. W. 14790, tax, feb, 15, os f, $3.50; 


F. ts cel 
. 8316, tax, bal o, pal a, bal d, "14, seth 
1S, $1.45; f, ae, df. $1. 

. U,, tax, j, f, m, °15, $3.1. -c rE assess, 


= 
— 


_W. & A.W. of NA. tax, jan, '15.. 
4771, tax, feb, - $1. 55; f, $1.55; df, 


ae 


Oo 


BUM YD by at 
ercez, rem’ 


gre 


. F., 2Se 
1, tax, bal d, 
, 60c 


ee 
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The Secrets of the 


Courts of Europe 








Back of European Wars past 
and present lie secret springs of 
intrigue and ambition. ‘‘THE 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS 
OF EUROPE,” just issued in 
new edition reveal these. They 
make the present great war un- 
derstandable. For your chil- 
dren’s sake and your own ask for 
the free booklet just issued about 
this wonderful ten volume set. 
No obligation: it is free. 


Published by 


P.F. COLLIERandSON 


NEW YORK 
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11. L.S. & F. H. O. —. tax, feb, '15, $9.25; f, 


Ae OE inch cncesneceasadasactas 


T. &...C.. oom’ Mich, tax, o, n, d,’ 
F. & C. M. E. 13206, tax, bal j, f, "15, 1.05: 


f, $1.05; df, $1.05. 


Cc. &. Oy, , Michigan City, “Ind, tax, jan, “15, to 
"15 


and incl june, 


F. & C. M. E. 14429, tax, feb. ’15, 40c; f, 40c; 


d f, 40c; 1-c hatters assess, 7c 


U. L. 14379, tax, bal o, "14. j, °15, $6.50; f, 


$6.50; d f, $6.50; I. F., $2.25.......... 


L. P. 12888, tax, bal o, bal d, 14, i. "15, 95c; f, 


SSe; 6 C, Shes am, SGe.... ccccccccesccecs 


H. N. & A. 14715, sup ke 
F. L. 7231, tax, bal n, bal d, ’14, bal j, f, ’15, 


$5.10; f, $5.10; d f, $5. 10 , 


F. L. 13189, > d, 14, j, f, 15, $3.40; f, $3.40; 


df, $3. 40; l-c hatters assess, 29c 
I.F 


Ss. + 14327, 
ee T. S. 8156, tax, bal j. bal a, ‘bal s, bal o, 


bai n, d,’14, $24.80; f, $24.80; d f, $24.80. . 


Mrs J J Wilkins, Gloversville, N Y, refund of 


amount advanced for organizing expenses 
incurred in correction with Glove Workers’ 
SE ah inn cud auaehind ah eenteenees 


H. N. & A. 14767, tax, bai d, ‘14, bal 5 "15, 


$1.10; f, ‘SI. 10; df, $1.10; 1. F., $10 


7A: §} eee 
—— Marguerite Garrison, Hartford, Conn, 


Lulu | M Holley, Chicago, Te Ott. since 
F. L. 12509, tax, bal o, bal n, bald. "14, bal j, : 


"15, $1.05; f, $1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, 60c. 


F. L. 14747, tax, bal dec, 14, 5c: f, 5c; d f, Se; 
sup ‘ 
F. v. 14276, tax, jan, 7 15, $ : f, $1; df, $1; 


sup, $1.04. pbnen thaw eka eeakheass 


HN. M. 6170, sup. . nas veseuestenes 
M. W. 14502, tax, feb, ’15, $1.45; f, $1.45; 


df, $1.45; a BE bs kassndednse 


i sc renanesineetosecaas a 
E = McDermot, Washington, te ER. «6000 


p dcstesss 6s hesewen esas tans 


F. Le ‘14781, com Picb, "15, $11.70; f, $11.70; df, 


DL neanins cadenedtseansen’ 


10 


— 


. F. L. 14781, I. F 
F.L 


. L. 14665, tax, dec, 14, 45c; f, ‘45c; ‘df, 45c. 
G. & R. C. 14452, sup..... 

Y. W. 14639, sup..s,.... 

M.F. & S. 5S. I. A. 12912, tax. feb, 15, $3.65; 


M.F. &S.S.1 A. 12912, I. 


. S. P. 12866, sup..... 


tte SF i.e aseea andes 
P. C. U. of the U.S. of A. & Can., tax, j, f, m, 


& A. 12646, 5, eee piece 


15 er . 
ch U., Pawtuxet Valley, RI tax, d, ‘14, j, 
. ee , 

S. D. 8662, tax, feb, 15. $2: f, ;df, $2 

M.M.T. & C. W. 14668, tax, = y  * $4. 75; A 
$4.75; d f, $4.75.. 

R. R. L. 14598, tax, feb, 15, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 

J. & E. O. 14601, tax, feb, '15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 
_ istennass . ; 

E. C. P. 14585, tax, j, f, 15, 70c; f, 70c; df, 
70c. . . . 

F. L. 14722, tax, jan, '15, $2.50; f, $2.50; ‘d - 
$2.50 : 

S. W. 12282, tax, feb, 15, ate f, 35e; df, 

D. L. & H. 14383, tax, j, f, . $25; f, $25 aE, 
$25 . . 
L. 1267 0, tax, feb, , 70; f, 70c; d f, 70c " 
W. 14593, tax, jan, 1S, 38ef 35c; df, 35e.. 
L. 13033, sup.. ‘ eenaw . 
L. 14635, sup ‘a 
L. Py sup. : 
5. A. 12646, tax, bal n. bal, d, "14, bal j, f, 

"15 «$5. 50; f, ©" 50; d f, $9.50; I. F., $1.25 
Ss. 
Ss. 


CPP BR Pp onb pms 


12971, tax, wore to oct, "14, bal j, f, 
"15, $17; f, $17;d f, $17; 1. F., $2 
S. of P. E. 9603. tax, mar, "15, $1. 40: i 
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GUARANTEED. PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
pap D. Send model or sketc: free 
. Send for finest 
op Gerioation on TO rs) AINA ATENT,” with 100 ME 
what TOI . bi: 


MOVEME illustrated and described, = NVENT 
LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS ciniscdtrecin “WORLD'S PROGRESS.” Coon then, 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 774 Ninth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





containing val 








INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2t024 tayiorss. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


59 3$2 East 103d Street 
Smith'street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: 


Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 











L. 14190, I. F p $ . C. & F. W. 14777, tax, jan, '15, $6.30; f, 
5 $6.30; df, $6.30; L. F., 50c 
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U. L. 14190, R. F 
L. P. 14640, tax, bald, 14, bal j, f, "15 
f, $4.30; d f, $4.30; sup, 45c 
I. P. 14640, a 
L. P. 14640, R. F 
F. L. 14634, sup : 
Cc. L. U., Iowa City, Iowa, sup 
N. M. & C. 14806, sup : 
N. M. & C. 14806, I. F.. 
>». E. U. of N. A., acct 1- -c hatters assess 
‘. U., tax, feb, "15 
a 14636, tax, bal d, 14, bal ‘4, "3, 2 
f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 20c 
Bos 14636, S 


I. 
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F, 
F. L. 14636, R. F 
C. L. U., Sandoval, Ill, sup 
T. C., Tuscaloosa, Ala, tax, d, _¢.°as 
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_ 35¢; f, 35c; df, 35c; 1. F., 
F. P. A. 11431, tax, bali, f 15, $28 
f, $28.55; d f, $28.55; I. F., 38°75 , 
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F. L. 14694, tax, jan, 15, 70c; 
C. F. 14339, tax, bal d, '14, j, 
$1; sup, 80c 
Cc. Ww. oo tax 
$50.7 4 ® . 
C. F. 14339, l-c hatters assess 
B.S. & H. 11759, tax, bal o, bal n, 
90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c; sup, 68c . 
B. B. W. 14659, tax, j, f, '15, 70c; f, 7 
70c; sup, 28c ; 
B. B. Ww. 14659, 1- -c - hatters assess , 
les Raleigh, N C, tax, apr, '14, to and 


| - cate bs 
14339, tax, bal j, . 15, $1.05; f, $1.05; 
‘df, $1.05.... ; eaeeee 
Mr A B Hulit, Chicago Til, sup . , 
T.C., Everett, Wash, tax, m,a,m,’15........ 
S. R. 14336, tax, feb, '15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; 
, $1.25 , 
i 3 14684, tax, feb, , 35c; f, 35¢; 
. 11623, tax, j, f, m, 45. "$2.52: f, $2.: 
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. 14807, I. F 
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= . - : ; 
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. 12424, +4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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f, $3.90; d f, $3.90.... , 
B. & P. 14617, tax, d, 14, j. f, 15, 52.25; f, 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
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g. Fn 
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& W. 14139, tax, feb, "15, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 
sup, 50c 
F. L. 12756, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "14, ag 
f, "15, $3.10; f, $3.10; df, $3.10; R. F., . 
H. & R. E. 1. A. & B.I. L. of A., sup 
B. & M.R.R.F.H. & F.C. 5572, sup 
B. of C. & J. of A., appropriation to assist 
Ww ‘omens Trade Union League as per action of 
Indianapolis Convention and G. E. B. of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of A 
-&R.E.LA. & B.1. L. of A., tax, feb, "15 
. & S. 8373, sup 
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. U., Carlyle, Ill, sup 
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T.S. 9608, tax, bal d, ‘14, f, '15, $8.30; f, $8.30; 
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Rochester, N.Y. 





WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 
Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses, 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 


We sell direct to the 
Your cai center can install 


New Albany, Ind. 
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.» $l 75. 


Pi.fd.. 


e. OSSMP PPP PP A tah 


f, $45.30; 


_ 
% 


5, $1.10; f $1 105 


— 
ee 


14, bali bal m,’ 
$12.25; I. F., $1.25. . 

ee Be A. "A. 11773, tax, 
f, "15, $7.50; f, $7.50; + 
- &N.E. —_ tax, f, m, 
df, $1. 

3. & T. M. #137 57, t 


tax, mar, 


» Seemann, Pa, ‘tax, oct, 14, to and 
oie mar, . ‘ 

Nebraska S. F. of L., tax, a, s. 0, 14.. 

L. P. 11752, tax, jan, ’15, 35c; f, 35c; af, 

C. M. 14061, tax, _ o, bal n, bal d, 

f, $2.65; df, $2.6 
2. oe. of A.. tax, = 
L. M. 14604, I. F 
T. U. A., Williamsport, Pa, tax, S, 0, . 
T. & L. C., Greeneville, S C, tax, d, 
Illinois S. F. of L., tax, oct, ’14, 


hs... 


By 
i. fis 
to oa incl 
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{ Secure Your Patentor Return My Fee 


Manufacturers want Mills patents, Write for free booklet, “How to get 
your patent and make your profits thereon.” | assist in selling your patent. 


MANSELL F. MILLS 


Registered U.S. 215 Commercial Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
Patent Attorney WASHINGTON, D.C. 








24. 


sept, "15. ovescesceses 
Minnesota S. F. of L. . , tax, oct, "14, to and incl 


sept, ose sée 
U.N. M. 11016, tax, may, '14, to and incl feb, 
’15, $50; f, $50; d f, $50 ie vee : 
F. L. 8398, tax, f, m, ’15, o1;6 $1; df, $1; l-c 
hatters assess, 10c. . . + 
E. O. & P. 14215, tax, jan, "15 
F. L. 13153, tax, mar, ‘15, 
df, $3.05; I. F., $8.25 
x. P. 10952, tax, mar, '15, $1. 68; eM 25¢ 
U., Booneville, Ind, tax, dec, ‘14, to and 
— may, ‘15.. , 
F. & C. M. E. 14057, tax, bal j, bal f, m, "25, 
$1.10; f, $1.10; df, $1.10... 
A. W. 14667, tax, bal n, bal d, 14, ‘bal j, & "15, 
$1.90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90 : 
F. L. 14045, return of amount in treasury 
R. P. 11561, tax, jan, '15, $9; f, $9; df, $9.. 
5 M. 14228, tax, mar, '15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
«31.10 13136, tax, mar, Sew $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 
ag A a7 82, tax, f, 1 m, "15, 
M sh co. I. P.. $e. . 
.F. P&S. H. T. & O. 14563, tax, bal d, 
bal j, bal f, m, '15, $11.60; f, $11.60; at 
$11. 60; sup, $8.32. , 


. sup. 
& L. C., ‘Ogdensburg, NY, 
L. 8806, sup. bien 
5. T.C. & P. 14307, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
"14, bal j, f, "15, $12.30; f, $12.30; df, $12.30 
.S.T.C. & P. 14307, R. F ane 
yt pay eat lf 
'15, $3.90; f, $3.90; df, 


B. 
G. 
2 
F, 
F.§ 


> 


Oss 


j, f, m, "15 
. iS ° Bb on 

i. Ue Norfolk and vicinity, Va, tax, bal 
j, a, s, o, "14. 

Grays Harbour , 2 & L. Cc. "Aberdeen, Wash, 

tax, ve d, 14. 
Cc. 8. , Indianapolis, Ind, ‘tax, d, ‘14, i f, 
Pele 14538. tax, bal d, _ bal j, f, 100, 

f, 70c; df, 70c; R. F., : 
H. Ph ig A. 14439, tax, nog "15, 40c; f, 40c; df 


ass fe 


"15, ‘BSc; 'f, 85c; 
‘ 14665, tax, to ‘bal 1 n, . bal d, “be. 
50c; f, og he 50c; R. F., 25c¢ 
. 14436, tax, bal f, m, '15, 60c; 
l1-c hatters assess, 15c . 
Tat. AW beokaend. Minn, sup. . 
i. N. & A. 14714, tax, bal n, bal d, "14, bal j, f, 
"15, $8.70; f, $8.70; d f, $8.70; sup, $4.40. . 
H.N. sy A. 14714, L. F 
H.N. & A. 14714, R. F.. 
N. & A. 14779, tax, feb, "15, $4.60; f, $4.60: 
d f, $4.60; sup, 50c 
N. & A. 14779, 1. F. 
J. W. 14494, tax, jan, ’ 


sup, 44c 
w. 14609, tax, bal n, bal ‘d, 14, $10.28: 
“Ee $10.28; d f, $10.28 
R. R. L. 14598, sup.... Sas hie 
F. L. 14635, tax, bal n, bal d, "14, bal j, f, "15 
$1.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, 
F. L. 14635, R. F 


. LA.T.S.E. 


A. A. of S. &E. R. E. of A., tax, mar,’i5S... 
I. P. P. U., I-c hatters assess.......... ees 


26. I I P. & B.A. of the U.S. & Can., tax, j, f, m, 
G. B. "13013, tax, jan, "15 sd 
$2 


35 ; : PWR « 
R. R. H. & L. 14427, tax, mer, 15, $1.10; f, 
$1.10; df, $1.10; I. F., $3 ptaceaane 

D. W.G.S. F. & H. 14818, sup. . 
H. N. & A. 14714, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 14, 
25; d f, $1.25; l-c hatters as- 


. 14634, tax, bal oct, '14, 10c f, 10c; df, 10c 
T. & L. A., Ottumwa, Iowa, tax, jan, ‘15, to 
— incl june, » ; ere 
H. & S. M. 14581, tax, jan, '15, $10.85; 
$1035, df, $10.85... : eee 
Cc. L. U., Hudson, N Y, tax, jan, "15, to and 
incl june, '15.. ‘ : 
S. W. 12282, tax, mar, '15, 35c; f, 35e; d f, 35c 
F. L. 12102, tax, bal d, oa bal j, bal f, m, ‘15, 
» 20:4, #0; 46. & : : ie dns 
14257, tax, bal % 14, i, f, "15S, $2.65; f, 
2.65; df, $2.65... iimchene 
a 14347, tax, feb, 15, $3.35; f, $3.35; 


= 


14, i, "15, 
ty ede 


Pp 
4394, tax, bal o, bal : n, bal d, "14, bal j, f, 
, $1.45; f, $1.45; d f, $1.45; sup, 48c 
4819, sup.... ‘ 
W.H.S. 'T. 14658, sup , 
. & A. A. 14287, tax, jan, 
, 35c; l-c hatters assess, 7c 


Pum Mem 


} ‘A., tax, mar, '15.. 
J. >. R. F. ee eS | ere 
of N. A., bal 1 | outeere assess 
737, tax, bal j, f, , $1.30; f, $1. 30; 
> Bee. « 
: U. Ww ilkes- Barre, Pa, tax, jan, 15, to ‘and 
dec, ’15. 7 
, Eldorado, ‘TH, tax, f, m, a, 1S 
» Spent Mass, tax, 
, Willimantic, Conn, tax, 


"IO 


# PPO 


Bo 10943, tax, bal d, ’14, bal 
. bal f, m, "5, B15. 55; f, $15.55; df, $15.55; 
.F., 

I. 


. 


a! 


eG. W. Ww. 10943, I. en 

4706, tax, bal d, ‘14, wel 3. f. *tS, $6.13; 
15; df, $5.15; I. F., 

14596, tax, bal d is. bal j, bal f, m, 
65; f, $2.65; df, $2.65; R. F., 

& C. 14806, I. F.. 

14646, tax, mar, 15, 35c; f, 35ce; df, 35e. 

. G. B. 14563, tax, bal j, bal f, m,’ 


. 5. 


a 


oy 
eek est 
PFN 


<7 
or, oO” 


we; 
pase 


a 
wel 


vad 
_ 
7° w— 


, tax, bal o, 14 


W. W. 14344, tax, bal n, bal d, 14, j. “15, 
$135. $135, d f, $1.35; sup, 50c..... 
W. W. 14344, l-c hatters assess. . . 
Clara Snell Wolfe, Austin, Texas, sup ‘ 
4 W Foley, Hamilton, N Y, sup 
x 2 _— tax, dec, "14, $6.50; 7 $6.50; df, 


N $65 
N. P. 14867, tax, jan, 15, $6.50; f, $6.50; df, 


50. Seeeas 
P. B. W. 14615, tax, feb, 15, 85c; f, ome df, 
85c; l-c hatters assess, 19c....... 








AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





TA PS is a mild and gently acting REMEDIAL LAXATIVE— 
honestly free from habituating or pain disguising Narcotics. 
Wonderfully tonic and helpful for inactive Bowels, and upon 
atorpidly sluggish Liver. Equally suitable for Children and Adults, 
tip- take a TAP pages. tte, a” or, TAPS PHARMACAL CO. 
32 EAST 23d STREET ° NEW YORH, N. Y. 











) 
Seer 


14713, tax, bal j, bal f, m, °15, $2.60; f 
52.60; df, $20; sup, 50c¢ 
vd I. 


£ 


wt 
a 
=> 
ay 
* Smt 
oe 
2 
PS am 


Ww. , tax, mar, "15 

IP. A., tax, feb, 15 

of S.S. & D., tax, feb, "15 

. 14634, sup 

. 12953, sup 

. 14179, sup 

. 12901, sup 

. 12953, sup 

. C., Marysville, Cal, tax, j, f, m, "15 
L. A., Alton, Ill, tax, o, n, d, 


£ 


BOO; 


-— 


S40 
ws 


Ne 


; l-c hatters assess, 50c 


‘ 
Pi mnt 9 oak wal wal ool sab 
oo 


1.05; 1. F 5.75 
1175 ry mar, ’ 


tax, feb, "15, $2.65; f, $2.65; 
1-1 -c hatters assess, 53c 
1018, tax, j, f, "15, $2.70; f, $2.70; 


14767, tax, feb, "15, $4.85; f, $4.85; 


4.85: I. F., $5.50 


N. & A. 147 44, tax, feb. "15, $1.60; f, 


$1.60; d f, $1.60; l-c hatters assess, 46c 
& A. 14744, 1. F 
. 7592, tax, feb, "15, $1.50; f, $1.50: df, 


‘14, bal f, m, '15, $2.10; 


}. 131 22, tax, mar, 15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 


tax, mar, as 35c;f, 35c: df, 35c 
, tax, feb, ‘15, $2; f, $2: df, $2... 
737, tax, jan, "15, 75c; f, 
75¢e 
+ an Wee Gardner, Mass, sup 
T.G. & L.N. W.1. U. of A., sup. . 
G. B. 14670, tax, feb, ‘15, $3.05; f, $3.05; df, 
$3.05; sup, $1.96 
A R Mosher, Halifax, Can, su 


p 
P. B. M. 9309, tax, f, m, "15, $3 80; f, $3. 80; 


d f, $3.80 
John J Munholland, New York City, su 


I. C. & C. W. 14774, tax, jan. "15, 95c; Pe 95c; 


a f, 95e 


U. L. 13116, ‘tax, ‘bal. ©, bal. n, 14, j. f, °15, 


85c; f, 85c; d f, B5c 


W. W. 12865, tax, bal d, ’14, balj, bal f, m, '15, 


$1.90; f, $1.90; df, $1.90; I. F., 50c ’ 
O. E. A. 12755, tax, bal n, bal d, '14, “le f, 


"9 


14 
12993, tax, jan, ‘15, $2.50; f, $2.50: df, 


- 14788, -, feb, ‘15, $1.35; f, $1.05; 


. E.C. & S. 13195, tax, feb, '15, $9; f, $9; df, $9 


F. & C. M. E. 14039, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
"14, 15c; f, 15e; df, 15e : 

T P & F. C. 13046, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘14, bal 

"15, $8.20; f, $8.20; d f, $8.20; R. F., 


am 


wo 
pee) 


 & S. O. 14204, tax, bal n, bal d, 14, bal 
f, $19.70; f, $19.70; d f, $19.70; I. F., 


ar 


iv 
wn 


5. O. 14204, R. F ‘ 
, tax, bal d, "14, bal j . bal f, m, "15, 

E "$4 95: df, $4.95; I. Ee, $3.25 
86.R.F., "$3; acct 1- c hatters assess, 25c 
134, tax, feb, 15, $1; f, $1; df, $1; sup, 


—— 


est 


£ 


wn 


. 1434, sup.. . 
8806, tax, bal d, ’14, bal j, f, "15, $3.35; 

f. $3.35; df, $3.35: 1. F., 63c 

F. L. 8806, R. F., 25e; sup, $1.25 

U. L. C., Butler, Pa, sup : 

G. B. B. 123, sup... . ‘* 

P. C. 5783, tax, j, f, "15, $2.60; f, 
$2.60; sup, $1.04 . 

G. B. B. A. of the U.S. & Can., 

W. R.A. U. of A., tax, jan, "15 

F. L. 7087, tax, bal dec, 14, $1.90; f, $1.90; 
d f, $1.90; sup, 5c... . 

E. 1. 14763, tax, _teb, 15, 35e; f, 35c; df, 35c 

R. R. T. M. 11639, tax, bal j, f, . $1.20; 
f, $1.20; df. $1 20 4 

C. S. H. W. 14809, I. F 

G. H. & L. 14824, sup. . 

F. L. 14825, sup.... . 

S. & D. L. 14272, tax, mar, '15, $2.20; f, 
$2.20; d f, $2.20.. ° ° 

E. C. & S. 14528, tax, mar, '15, 75c; f, 75¢; df, 


5c ° 
T. P. yeaee, tax, mar, °15, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, 


S. P. 8302, ‘tax, mar, "15, $2.15; f, $2.15; df, 
$2.15 

F a AY H. S. t A naa tax, mar, ’15, $3.65; 
f, 65; d f, 

1 Ps A., "Marissa, Ill, tax, oct, 14, to and 
incl mar, '15 , ‘ 

+ — L. A., Chicago Heights, Ill, tax, j, f, m, 


S. t. c. Marion, Ind, tax, july, "14, to and 
incl dec, ’ eee ‘ 

Cc. L.. U., Batavia, N Y, ‘tax, jan, "14, to and 
incl june, '14 

Armstrong County T. C., Kittaning, Pa, tax, 
july, '14, to and incl dec, ’1 4 

T. & L. C., North Yakima, Wash, tax, jan, 
"15, to and incl june, '15.. ‘ 

C. L. U., Westville, Ill, sup... 

F. L. 14713, tax, bal nov, '14, 25c; f, 25c; df, 
25e.. 





Small supplies newes pie oy : 3 
Subscriptions AM FED - oe é _ 19 
, Seattle and vicinity, Ww ash, tax, jan, 


15, to and incl june, °15 

L,. 14821, sup 

L. & S. D. E. 14822, sup 

W. 14823, sup 

G. W. 14808, I. F 

S. C. P. 14820, sup 

Y.N.H. & H.R.R.F.H. & F.C. 70, sup 
N. M. P. & B. 7073, tax, j, f, "15, $7.80; f, 
$7.80; d f, $7.80 


BEHRENS. pr 


F. L. 12424, tax, bal j, bal f, m, “15, 85c; f, 


85c; df, 85c 


F. i. 227, tax, bal f, m, "15, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 


Banpestsl Valley T. C., El Centro, Cal, tax, d, 
4, j,f,°15 , 
T. & L. A., Marshalltown, Iowa, tax, j, f, m, "15 


Advertisements Am Fep.... ; “an 1,191 25 


Premiums on binds. . 


Total agent piewaetaten $116,848 


EXPENSES 


March, ’15, rent, T A Wickersham.......--- 

Organizing expenses: J L_ Lewis, $74.62; 
F. H. McCarthy, $56.93; J M Richie, $30; 
H Frayne, $160.07; P F Duffy, $60.10; J A 
Flett, $59.80; H Streifler, $51.84; J Tafelski, 
$47.02; J Tylkoff, $46.35; H L Eichelberger. 
$45.91; J E Roach, $60.90; S Iglesias, ons 
W Collins, $44... 

Legislative expenses, Grant ‘Hamilton. 
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Louis Schmidt's 
Restaurant 
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Ladies’ Dining Rooms Up-stairs 


MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 
PHONE MAIN 3236 





702 7th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

















Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), S A Conboy . 

Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $37.90; C 
Wyatt, $68.79; O A Cone, $56.70 

On account attorney fees (l-c assess), J H 
Ralston .... eoperes s sseeees 

Printing (org. expenses), Jordan Printing co. 

Salary, office employes, week ending mar 6, ‘15 
M H Harris (2 days), $3.56; M K Gantley 
(2 days), $3.56; M Hawkins (2 days), $3.56 

Attorney fees and expenses relative to hatters 
ease (l-c hatters assess), Frank L Mul 
holland 

Organizing expenses: W R Boyer, $18.50; E T 
Flood, $58.70 : 

Correcting and taking proofs ‘list of organiza- 
tions, $10.45; correcting and taking proofs 
list of organizers, $7.70; 2,000 lists of inter- 
nationals, $17.50; L G Kelly Printing co 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan 

Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $24; P J Smith, 
54.06 ee oe 

Salary, week ending mar 6, '15: J Kelly, $35 
RL Guard, $35; D F Manning, $28: L A 
Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L Bradley. 
$18; F / Faber, $19; I M Rodier, $18: 
I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $22: A E 
Hawkins, $19.12; G A Boswell, $18: R S 
Thomas, $15; M Webeter, $20.75: S Lank- 
ford, $28.50; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $23.14; E R Brownley, $15: W von 
Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $17.88: M M 
Connell, $15.33; S E Woolls, $19: E C 
Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $17; E J Tracy, 
$14.24; H K Myers, $16; G P Boswell, 
$13; M J Sugrue, $13; E M Stewart, $18: 
M R Ford, $18.24; M M Coates, $11.39: R 
M Purcell, $11; L von Kreuter, $15.16; A D 
Cecil, $25.69; I] McDonald, $10; E R 
Illingworth, $17.16; H H Ruebsam, $15; F B 
Illingworth, $10; E Hart, $13.33; F A 
Manning, $10; V L Young, $12; F E War- 
ren, $10; P B Potter, $12; L P Chamber- 
Jain, $10; J A Ross, $15; T Mainwaring, $10; 

C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, $10; E B Kane 
G3 4- 7 days), $5.95; A G Russell (3 3-7 days), 
$11.67 ; es : 

Salary, week ending mar 6, 15, FC Phorne 

Organizing pr C O Young, $59.25; C J 
Folsom, $48.46 : 

One book, Brentanos. . 

Photographs, Harris & Ewing ‘ 

Paper, Smith & Dixon co 

1,800 blank plates, Montague Mailing Machin- 
ery co. 

Printing Weekly News Letter of mar 6, "15, 
The Washington Herlad . . 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder... . 

Strike benefits to horse hair dressers 12889 
for sixth week ending mar 6, ‘15, Harry 
Freedman, secy, and Alex Brown, pres... 

Organizing expenses S Iglesias, $74; C P Tay- 
lor, $61.66; H Frayne, $119.16; C Wyatt, 
$57.78; E T Flood, $70.64; P F Duffy, 
$59.90; T H Flynn, $44.20; H L Eichelber- 

er, $46.75; J Tylkoff, $46 45; F H McCar- 
thy, "$63. 37; J Tafelski, $45. 45; J L Lewis, 
$83.88; J M Richie, $30; J A Flett, $57.65 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize wo 
men workers), M Kelleher 

Organizing expenses, W Collins. . . , 

Stamps: 3,000 I-c, $30; 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 
3-c, $6; 200 4-c, $8; 200 5-c, $10; 200 6-c, 
$12; 200 8-c, $16; 200 10-c, $20; P O dept 

Laundrying copy cloths, Mrs Proft . tio 

Organizing expenses: H Streifler, $50 35: J E 


Roach, $61.67 

Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), S A Conboy 

Twenty-one door stops, E E Thomas 

Legislative expenses, Gr: — Hamilton 

Organizing expenses, J B Dale 

. Organizing expenses: C O Young, $71.75; J 
McCann, $25 

Legislative expenses, J] P Egan 

Organizing expenses, E Schilling 

Salary, office employes, week ending mar 13. 
"15: J Kelly, $35;R L Guard, $35; D F Man 
ning, $28; LA Sterne, $ $26; J E Giles, $26 
D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; IM 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $20.35: W H 
Howlin, $22; A E Hawkins, $20.29; G A 
Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Web- 
ster, $20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
#15; C R Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, 
$15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E W aggaman 
(5 days), $12.50; M M Connell, $15: S E 
Ww cote $19; E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls. 
$1 E J Tracy, $14; H K Myers, $16;G P 
wh (5% days), $11.93; M J Sugrue, $13 
E M Stewart, $18;MR Ford, $15; MM 
Coates, $11; R M Purcell, $10.09; L von 
Kreuter, $11 $2; AD Cecil, $13; J Mc 
Donald, $10; H H Ruebsam, $15; F B 
Illingworth, $10; E Hart, $10; F A Man- 
ning, $12.14; F E Warren, $10; P B 
Potter, $12.80; L P Chamberlain, $10; 
J A Ross, $15; T Mainwaring, $10; C R 
Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, $10; E B Kane, 

A Miller (5% days), $13.75: H M 
(6% days), $16.60; R C Watkins 
days), nme A G Russell (3 2-7 
days), $10.95 :on 

Salary, week ending mar 13, "15, F C Thorne 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder ; 

Printing Weekly News Letter of mar 13, '15, 
Washington Herald 

Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), M Kelleher 

Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $66.48; 
J Fitzpatrick, $240.97; C J Folsom, $45.25 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 

. Stamps, 700 4-c, PO dept 

Framing and crating, National and Interna- 
tional union charts and pictures for A F of L 
exhibit at San Francisco, California, Coopers’ 
Art Shop ; 

Expenses, Washington, D C. to New York, 
N Y, and return attending conference with 
officers meckwear cutters and neckwear 
makers unions, Frank Morrison, secy..... 

Organizing expenses: W Collins, $45.50; P F 
Duffy, $62.75; FY Tafelski, $14.57; J L 
Lewis, $60.89; J A Flett, $57.15; Oe ar 
$44.25; H L Ejichelberger, $46.25; J 
Richie, $30; H Frayne, $124.66; C Wyatt 
$59.27; T H Piven, $44.75; D ee, 
$20; S Iglesias, $72.40 

12,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept , 

Strike benefits to bottle cainers 10535, Adam 
Neumann, pres, and Al Adams, secy 

Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), S A Conboy — 

Organizing expenses, H Streifler 

Translating, W von Ezdorf... 

7. Stamps, 3,000 2-c, P O dept inearen 
a expenses: J E Roach, $61.30; 
E T Flood, $91.75; W R Boyer. $38.92... 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co. . 
Organizing expenses: C J Folsom, $43.58; 

C O Young, $59.25; J B Dale, $24.50; C P 
Taylor, $65.95; F H McCarthy, $63.05 
Salary, office employes, week ending mar 20, 


818 20 
00 

7 00 
00 


11 


256 33 
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Carnrick’s 

Soluble Food— 
A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and Dys- 
peptics :: 3: 3: 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @ CARNRICK 


42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Zymocide— 


A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 








"15: J Kelly. "$35; R L%Guard, $35: D F 
Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H 
Howlin, $22; A E Hawkins, $20.29; G A 
Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; 
C R Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, $15; 
W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; 
M M Connell, $15.33; S E Woolls, $19; EC 
Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $17; E J Tracy, 
$14: H K Myers, $19.62; G P Boswell, 
$13; M J Sugrue, $13; E M Stewart, 
$20.13; M R Ford, $17.50; M M Coates, 
$11; R M Purcell, $11; L von Kreuter, 
$11.52; A D Cecil, $13; J McDonald, $10; 
$ R Illingworth (5 days), $12.50; H H 
Ruebsam, $15; F B Illingworth, $10; E Hart, 
$10; F A Manning, $12.38; V L Young, 
$14.90; F E Warren, $10; P B Potter, $12; 
L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross (4 days), 
$11; T Mainwaring, $10; C R Gilbert (5 
days), $8.33; A E Rush, $10; E B Kane, 
$10; A Miller, $15; H M Fink, $17.16; RC 
Watkins, $15... . 
Salary, week ending mar 20,'15, F C Thorne. . 
Salary, office employe (1 day), week ending 
mar 20,'15, AG Russell 
. Cab hire (legislative expenses), Barnett Bros. . 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), M Kelleher 
Organizing expenses, S Iglesias 
. Printing Weekly News Letter of mar 20, '15, 
The Washington Herald 
Organizing expenses: J E Roach, $66.59; J M 
Richie, $30; T H Flynn, $86.49; F H 
McCarthy, $68.48; H L_ Eichelberger, 
$46.98; E T Flood, $79.99; J L Lewis, 
$61.57; H Frayne, $113.95; P F Duffy, 
$56.75; H Streifler, $49.49; J A Flett, 


Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), M Kelleher an 
Organizing expenses, W Collins 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), S A Conboy.... 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 
Organizing expenses, D Kreyling 
. Organizing expenses: C Wyatt, $62.71; S 
Iglesias, 
. Stamps: 2,000 2-c, $40; 2,000 l-c, $20; P O 
dept 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
Organizing expenses: J D Chubbuck, $44.63; 
C P Taylor, $63.71; J D Chubbuck, $52; 
L M Hudnall, $10 
Balance due for attorney fees and expenses in 
hatters case (I-c hatters), Alton B. Parker. . 
. Organizing -expenses: F S Caro, $10; J B 
Dale, $24.50 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
Expenses relative to A F of L exhibit, San 
rancisco, California, Grant Hamilton... . 
Material used in preparing charts for A f of L 
exhibit, San Francisco, California, W H 
Howlin 
. Salary, office employes, week ending mar 27, 
"15: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Man- 
ning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; 
D L Bradley (2 6-7 days), $8.79; F L Faber, 
$19; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; 
W H Howlin, $22; A E Hawkins, $20.29; 
G A Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M 
Webster, $20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$15; C R Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, 
$15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, 


$17.88; M M Connell,” $14;S'E{Woolls, $19; 
E C Howard, $18; S BjyWoolls, $17; E J 
Tracy, $14; H K Myers, $16; G P Boswell, 
(5% days), $11.95; M J Sugrue, $13; MR 
Ford, $17.88; M M Coates, $11; R M Pur- 
cell, $11; L von Kreuter, $11; A D}Cecil, 
$13; J McDonald, $10; E R Illingworth, 
15; H H Ruebsam, $15; F B Illingworth, 
10; E Hast, $10; F A®Manning, $12.14; 
7 L Young, $12; F E Warren, $10.48; P B 
otter, $14.39; IL P Chamberlain, $10; 
J A Ross (1% days), $4.19; T Mainwaring, 
$10; C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, $10: 
E B Kane, $10.... ae 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder... Sei ibis 
Expenses to Philadelphia, Pa, and return 
mar 25, '15, to complete stenographic work, 
M Webster 2 ed 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $64; C J 
Folsom, $49.65. Ae se Je 
Translating, Berlitz School of Languages. . 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co 


- One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres. 


One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. . 

Refund of amount paid for initiation fees and 
dues for members ineligible to union munici- 
pal dock buildeis 13041, J W Swackhamer. . 

Labels, United Garment Workers of A 

Stamping constitutions, $1.65; binding 
volume A F of L, reports, $1; mounting and 
binding charts, $5.50; A Zichtl & co 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

Photographs, Harris & Ewing. . 

Carpentering work, Geo W Flather heciten ia 

Freight and drayage, Merchants Transfer & 

_ Storage co 

Expressage, Adams Express co... . 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

Expressage, Wells Fargo & co Express 

One roll wrapping paper, $4.55; 1 300-pp record 
book 75c; 1 roll wrapping paper, $3.43; 
1 cutter for roll paper, $1.50; 2,000 sheets 
special cut blotter, $5; 4 gross erasers, 

5.40; 4% gross cork tip pen holders, $2.25; 

1 18inch top, $3.50; 1 18 inch 5x8 section, 
$12; 1 18 inch base, $7; 44 gross draughting 
pencils, $2.25; 1,000 No. 3 cards, 75c; 
1 set indexes, 5x8, 30c; 1 wagemaker transfer 
letter file, $1.25; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; 100 
R H_ fasteners, 50c; 100 R H fasteners, 50c; 
repairing fountain pen, $1.75; 1 dater, 75c: 
10 Ibs twine, $2.60; 12 ruby erasers, 50c; 
1 oak file case top and base less discount, 
$20.40; 1 mailing tube, 15c; 6 Underwood 
typewriter ribbons, $3; 1 lb sealing wax, 
50c; 2 drop head desks, $64; 2 single pedestal 
desks, $64; Typerwiter and Office Supply co 

Fee, m 0, 35c; mewspapers and magazines, 
$3.87; alcohol, 40c; hauling and drayage, 
$4.70; window card, 19c; — § 20c; matches, 
40c; benzine, 35c; office glasses, 50c; freight 
and expressage, $4.92; disinfectant, 30c; car 
tickets, $12.75; J E Giles 


. One copy Washington Post, June 1, '14, to 


jan 31, ’°15, The Washington Post 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 

One No 2 ventilator, $3.50; 1 roller desk lock, 
65c; Barber & Ross 

Printing Weekly News Letter of mar 27, '15 
The Washington Herald 

Printing 10,000 letterheads, $25; 25,000 appeal 
for financial aid, $110.50; 500 blank cards, 
$6.50; 500 receipt blanks, $5.75; 
circulars, $22.75; 5,000 charts, $55.25; 
2,000 organizers commission, $26.75; 900 
circulars, hatters case, $10; 1,000 circulars 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





29. Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
f men workers): S A Conboy, $29.56; 
Kelleher, $35.10 e ae ae ‘. 
7 3 HEER OF A DIS- Organizing expenses: H Strei er, $49.12; 
THE BOSPETALIEY — = kona INCLUDE ——y $108.75; P F Duffy, $56.10; W 
CRIMINATING HOST OR HOSTESS sates Collins, $45.60;'C Wyatt, $62.82: E T 
Flood, $75.96; J A Flett, $57.35; J] M 
Richie, $30; H L Eichelberger, $52.15; 


F H McCarthy, $56; J L, Lewis, $74.87 H 
Flynn, $62.95 : 
Rent of extra cellar rent for month ending 
mar 18,’ 15, J A Wilner & Kassan. . . 
Refund to cover cost of 30 working cards re- 


turned by badge, banner, regalia, button 


and novelty workers 14065, Dora Jacobs. . 
One yearly subscription to System Magazine, 
A W Shaw co 
. Appropriations to trades and labor congress of 
Canada for legislative expenses, P M Draper, 
secy-treas eo o° 
Organizing expenses, J] E Roach 
Retund of payment on 21 membe rship books 
from ice house workers 14527, Frank Kump. 
31, Organizing expenses: D Kreyling, $2.50; C P 
Taylor, $62.25 
Postage on Weekly News Letter, P O dept ‘ 


Postage on Am Fep, P O dept 
Organizing expenses, D Kreyling 


Charter tee forwarded for stage cleaners 
union, Boston and vicinity, Mass, Chas. C 
Shay .... ‘ adverse 

One set state guides, 55c; 300 fifth cut guides, 
$1.65; 1 rubber dating’ stamp, 75c; 500 fifth 
cut guides, $3; 2 stamp pads, 30c; 12 red 
pencils, 50c; 50,000 special index cards, 
$112; 4 dating stamps, $1; 500 index cards, 
$1; 1 Hotchkiss machine, $1.50; 1,000 
staples, 40c; 1 set state guides, 40c; 1,000 


cards ruled and punched, $1.50; 500 record 
ruled index cards, $1; Typewriter and 

, Office Supply co 25 55 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. ppl 


= . T Holle and hade $1 65; balance on 1 door 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md r- “EB Seas. P Pap 15 


Stamps pdb and used, Frank Morrison, 
secy... . A re a 6 74 











Total.... aterr ; -.. $20,749 57 





t the thirty-fourth convention, $13.75; sais — : 
5.200 voting blanks, $7.75; 5,000 nee RECAPITULATION 
7.50; irculars, $4.85; 1,000 bon : < 
ae ase 3400 cee’ Ber $14.75; Balance on hand F ebruary 28, 1915 en - $95,643 09 
10,000 letterheads, 5,000 printed, 5,000 Receipts for month of March, 1915. ... tess 21205 50 
plain, $25; 6,500 letterheads, $19.75; Law wetal ay 
Cc stiprangs, Natl Press Inti co 7 Expenses for month of March, 1915... 20,749 57 
ye ssoonrah: septa Balance on hand March 31, 1915 ; .. . $96,099 02 
One bottle Dermax, 25c; 12 pads, 75c; 1 quire In general fund $551 92 
——, Lag pottie Dermax, ation In defense fund for local trade and federal labor onse? te 
ires stencils, cans : 95.547 
T bottle Dermax, 25c; R P Andrews Paper co untous Dea z 
Twenty reams No 4 wove typewriter paper, Total $96,099 02 
Remington Typewriter co - >, 4 NK MORRISON, 
7 black aan See record ribbon, Underwood Sa aa . L. 
ypewriter co 








— SUBSCRIBE TO —— 


The American Federationist 


One Dollar a Year 
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Detroit Brewers Club 








West Side Brewery Co. 

Goebel Brewing Co. 

Ph. Kling Brewing Co. 
Detroit Brewing Co. 

Tivoli Brewing Co. 
Koppitz-Melchers Brewing Co. 
Voigt Brewery Co. 

Ekhardt & Becker Brewing Co. 
Champion Brewing Co. 

C. Pfeiffer Brewing Co. 
American Brewing Co. 

White Eagle Brewery 

T. Zoltowski 

Columbia Brewing Co. 
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There is no excuse for Union Men not smoking the best granulated smoking tobacco that brains, experience and 
money can produce. Pride of Reidsville smoking tobacco is Best Made and Union Made. 

It is the achievement of nearly one-half century’s concentration to excel in this one thing. We will supply con- 
sumers, retailers and jobbers with any amount. If your dealer hasn’t it, send $1 for twenty one-ounce bags, 
delivered by parcel post, or ten cents in stamps for a generous sample, and you will thank us for introducing to 
y ou the greatest pleasure giving tobacco. Manufactured by 


ROBERT HARRIS @ BRO., Inc. 


Reidsville, North Carolina 








BRAND 
CONDENSED 
EVAPORATED 




















ie 0 


BLEND 


TO HEALTH 
IS 


HOSTETTER’S 


STOMACH 


BITTERS 


<rannaaam 




















WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 




















F. EMKEN, President A, GAUCH, Sec. and Treas. 


Braunworth & Co. | | New York Malt Roasting Co. 


Emken Chemical Co , Proprietors 
of Malt, Corn, etc., 
46 Nassau Street ROASTERS for the Brewing Trade, 
Sole Manufacturers of Malt Coloring (Pure Ex- 
BROOKLYN, es N. Y. tract of Roasted Malt). Manufacturers of Sugar 
Coloring,Bisulph of Lime,etc. Manufacturers of 
AROMATIC DEXTRIN MALT 


Office 175 South Street, Cor. Roosevelt, New York 


Works :: 52-86 Hancock Street, Long Island City 
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M oO T H E R Ss ! T SOOTHFS the Child, 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE Softens the Gums, Allays 
the Pain, Dispels Wind 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup |“ ic." 


For Your Children While Teething Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 

















The Hall Switchand Signal Company 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 











PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - N.Y. 


PACKINGS 
THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY ater — 
































WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 


The American Federationist 
Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 


Wis Fel hh * he he he he he he he hh he he he 
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United States Where Quality is Appreciated 
Metal Products| | YELLOWSTONE 
Company WHISKEY. 


Reigns Supreme 





a 
fe : In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


“The Greatest American Whiskey” 


& 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 


F 


meaptlge tip a fale raving 
LOR PAATES\DiS\en Aa wera 


111 Broadway 
NEW YORK - - NY. 























Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance 
- Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 
and union principles, don’t you? 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
meanst It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and otten more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 


all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, ! 


~ 


It’s important to YOU ! 
And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages asa unionist and help boost the cause. 








J 


You believe in unions 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 














The above label is stam on 
Collars and Cuffs 








SPECI Soong ORANG 
UNITE? geet CARMEN 
SORKERS\ See 77 ANERIC® 


Oa 
96 


MADE TS ORDER 




















The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 

















The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothiag, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


<7 


we New York 
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SELWYN & C0.'S 
4 Big hits 


OFFICES: 
1451 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK GITY 


MARGARET 


ILLINGTON 
THE LIE 


By Henry ARTHUR JONES 


Harris Theatre 


TWIN BEDS 


The Laugh Festival 


BY SALISBURY FIELD &4 MARGARET MAYO 


Fulton Theatre 


T he Show Shop 


With Douglas Fairbanks 


By James ForBes 


Hudson Theatre 


Under Cover 
With William Courtenay 


By Roi Cooper MEGRUE 


Cort Theatre 





jON,BREWERy 


CELEBRATED 
PILSENER, CULMBACHER 
#° LAGER BEER 





More than 


3/3,000 


People buy 


The Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 


read it 


WHY? 
BECAUSE they believe it prints all 
the news and tells the truth about it. 
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Karma of Labor 
AND OTHER VERSES 


By Frank K. Foster 
Pe. 250; CLorn, $1.00; Paper, SOc. PusLisnep sy Tas AuTsos 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 


“The author has caught the atmos my of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividly portrayed,”—Boston Daily Post. 
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| 4A Case of Good Judgment 


| 


CHICAGO, 


The P. Schoenhofen Brewing Co. ("YER SNors 


F rhe Very Best Edge Tools Made in janie’ 





/ THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 


ADE MAX 
made in this country. 9 
For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers DUFFY S PURE MALT 
Hf your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to on ter catalogue, not WHISKEY 


failing to mention what kind of tools you use, i 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where For Med icinal Use 
you saw this “ad.” 





Invaluable if taken in 
Mack & Co e BART small doses when a tonic 
° vw om TF stimulant is indicated. 


Brown Race, Devmeren. The Duffy Mal 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. casein” . ae “. 
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GAS! GAS! GAS! 





Use 


For Lighting 
For Heating 
For Cooking 


It’s Economical. It’s Best. 


“The Gas Way is the 
Right Way.” 


CONSUMERS GAS CO 


READING, PA. 


























ace §=—More and Better 

oer SEWING 
ee 24 with less labor, 
poet iit if you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write 
us for details. 


VIBRATOR and ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


taht 


ot 


The Handling of the Raw Milk used im the preparation of 


hee F3orclen 





NDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


1s entirely by scientific methods. Immediately after being taken 
trom the cows the milk 1s removed to the Milk House, entirely 
separated from barns or other buildings. where I 


Subscribe to the 
it is promptly cooled. Every Precaution 1s American Federationist 
taken to insure an absolutely pure product. 


| 
As a Food for Infants and General House- © | 
AT tend Eagle Brand Has No Equal. | One Dollar a Year 
Send for “ Borden's Recipes,” 
“ Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,” | |) 
“My Biography,” a book for babies. ¥ 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. fi 
Est. 1857 ‘Leaders of Quality” New York 
enn a= Tok | 


fi 

Contk4se 
| 

| 


LP OT % 


. 
rr Sa Sa ores 
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LABOR LITERATU 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 


What Labor Could Do. 


By Jonnw Swmrvron; with “Economic 
Ww. Saursr, and a letter of Hon. Amos 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 1 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samunt Gompsgrs, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,” by Gao. E. McCNBILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, and 
Fool Friends. 


By Samus. Gomprrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4,00. 


Conferences," by 
. CUMMINGS. 


, $4.00. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit 
and Contempt Proceedings. 

A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Coun 
and President Gompers to the Toronto Convention ry 
the American Federation of Labor, November 8-20, 
1909, together with the report of the Committee on 
President's Report, and Vice-President Mitchell's 
Address, etc. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Industrial Education. 


Consisting of an Investigation and poet ty rc 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of and 
Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; the 
Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward the 
Problem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor’s Bill 
for Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor. 


By Henry D. Lioyp. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Bram. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van Erren. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dezen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions, 
Per rom . 25 cents; dozen, $3.00; 100, $20.00. 
Bo n half leather, volume, $2.00. 
Bound in silk cloth (1881 to 1913) per set, $21.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Alms. 


Prize Essays, by Water MacArruor, P. H. Sugvim; 
a eee Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 

Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 


Issued by the American Federation of Labor. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, £0 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E. 


McNBILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Eight-hour Workday. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samus. Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight- 
hour Movement. 


By Gzo. Gunron. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 
By Lemus. Danrym. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The “Thilosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Gzo. E. McNagttx; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuzt Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By Samus. Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, 
When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Fran« K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
Water MacArRTaur. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Open Shop Editorials. 
By Samus. Gomprrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents, 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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The Working Man’s Friend 


BREAD 


made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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SJ I— L2H aaa SSS => 
* , LIBERTY THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY 
N Ow Playi n TREMONT THEATRE, BOSTON: ee 
ILLINOIS THEATRE, CHICAGO B33 


Also Record-Breaking Engagements in San Francisco and Los Angeles 


D. W. GRIFFITH'S Gigantic Spectacle | 
U 
! 


BIRTH OF A NATION 


A Motion Drama of History and Romance covering the 
most vital period of American Progress. Founded in 
part on Thomas Dixon’s story, ‘‘THE CLANSMAN” 


18,000 People 3,000 Horses Cost $500,000 |! 


Has been seen and approved by 200,000 Theatregoers in New York City 
At prices ranging from 25c to $2 


ORCHESTRA OF FORTY SEATS FOUR WEEKS AHEAD 


n 


Auspices of the Mutual Film Corp.—H. E. AitKen, Pres. 
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GAS! GAS ! GAS! 





Use 


For Lighting 
For Heating BN fl (leer astra as PR 
For Cooking 


One of the chain of twenty-seven Borden Condenseries. 
“ reaching from Maire to Washington. 


Cleanliness is the first thought at every Borden Plant 


It’s Economical. It’s Best. 
“The Gas Way is the 
Right Way.” 


THE ORIGINAL 





Made from pure, rich milk from clean cows and 
prepared under the most rigid sanitary regulations 


CONSUMERS GAS CO As a food for infants, Eagle Brand has no equal 
‘ Send for our booklets, 


“(My Biography,"’ ‘‘Borden's ae "and 
S| ‘Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme."” 
READING, PA. f BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK_CO. 


“ Leaders of Quality” 














New York 
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—Union Pacific System 


maintains a standing army. Its soldiers'patrol 
every foot of its tracks; they never sleep; 
they are never relieved. Each soldier is 
made uf steel and equipped with semaphore 
arms, The commanding officer is electricity. 

The name of this army is Automatic Elec- 
tric Block Safety Signals, and it affords you 
greater safety thn you ever have known in 
the history of railroading. 

Six Million Dollars was expended in this di- 
rection alone for your safety, in addition to 
one hundred million dollars for double tracks 
ballasted With Dustless Sherman Gravel. 

The Union Pacificis ever alert to new meth- 
ods of improving its service, and is quick to 
adopt modern features that add to the com- 
fort and safety of passengers, and for these 
reasons this Great System has earned the 
title— 


Standard Route of the West 


EXPOSITION Beautifully illustrated 
INFORMATION 64-page Guide Book cov- 
ering both Expositions, outlining cost of com- 
plete trip, including incidentals—such as Ex- 
position admissions, hotel 

and restaurant rates, etc., 

will be mailed upon appli- 

cation to 


GERRIT FORT 


rp Passenger Traffic Manager 


OMAHA - - WEBRASKA 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 


y 


HAGA > <m MOo>rz 3OZ 


vi 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 





12}4, 25, 50, and 100-Ib. Steel Kegs, Net Weight 


The Value of Good 
Materials 


OOD PAINTERS recognize the value of 

using good materials on all their work. 

They know that shoddy materials will 

ruin their reputations for doing first-class 

jobs, and no painter can live down samples 
of inferior workmanship. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 


are the good materials which good painters 
—white leaders—prefer. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy lin- 
seed oil are of Anown purity. Property- 
owners know these materials are pure, and 
property-owners know that painters who 
use them are reliable painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New Yor«x Boston BUFFALO CHicaGo 
Cincinnati CLeveLtanD St.Louis San FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


il 








One and Pive-Gallon Sealed Cans 
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127th to 429th St.and fae me Ave.,New York Qty,K. Y. 






















“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 























Easiest 
to Learn 
Easiest 
to Use 


HOSE who are now studying to become stenographers 
and typewriter operators should learn to use the L.C. 
SMITH & BROS.—the easiest machine to run. 

Because it is ball-bearing throughout—type bars, 





carriage, capital shift—giving a light touch and 
least possible operator fatigue. 
Because it is planned to do so many different kinds 
of work without the use of extra attachments. 
b4 Because your hands do not have to leave the key- 
board ‘to reach the different keys and control 
levers used in ordinary correspondence. 
Y \Because it is easy to change ribbons—(and platens 
for manifold work when necessary 
Because the whole machine is so simple. so compact, 
/) so handy to operate, so efficient. 
S Because so many big corporations and employers 
of typists use this machine. 
THERE ARE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES open for operators of 
the L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter. We tell you about 
them; about the service offered by our free employment 
departments all over the country; about our Typists’ Certi- 
ficates and Diplomas in Ty pew riting—in our booklet, “How 
to Win Typists’ Certificates.” Senp For IT! 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Home office & factory, Syracuse.N.Y.Branches in all principal cities 





Office Buildings 
Railway Buildings 
Manufacturing Plants 
Grain Elevators 













JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 








Heavy Masonry 
Reinforced Concrete 
Dredging 

Dock Works, Etc. 


NEW YORK 














5 


United States Pawder Co. P 


in 
Manufacturers 

ft 

4 


























Mining and Blasting Powder 


i! 
General Office 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 









Mills 
COALMONT, IND. 
















The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 


Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 








Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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NAMED SHOES 
ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for abs...< 
of the Union Stamp. 





factory 


2 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Batne, Sec.-Treas, 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 




















RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


+ 


Dunellen : 


Agents in Ait Large Cities 


New Jersey 








Is the 
Money 
Always 
There? 





< 


Your special training—or 
lack of it—hits you right in 
the money pocket. With every- 
thing but the salaries of un- 
trained men going up, with 
competition becoming keener 

all the time, with the many wants that 
each day brings, and the time when 
there'll be nothing coming in—with all 
these conditions staring you in the face, 
you've got to decide mighty quick 
whether you're a success or not—and 
if not, how you can make friends with 
success and bid failure “‘ good-bye." ¢& 
It's a serious proposition when you 
stop to think about it—this big spending 
and little earning. Yet, it needn't 
worry you one bit if you can increase 
your earning capacity far beyond your 
spending requirements. It’s simply a 
matter of making your brain work instead of 
your body. Head work earns more than body work. 
You've got some good ideas—and you know it. The 
International Correspondence Schools will help you 
turn those ideas into cash. 

Select from the attached coupon the well-paid 
occupation you like best, mark the coupon as directed, 
and mail it today. That's all you have to do to learn 
how the I. C. S. can train you at home and in your 
spare time—no matter where you are, what you do, 
what your age. If you can only read and write, the 
way is open. 

You can't afford to overlook this opportunity to 
increase your salary. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


SPSS SSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSseeoe 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844. SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 


can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the position, 
trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 

Electric Lighiie 
Mechanical Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 








Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturer 
English Branches 


Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Enginee 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 











Automobile Running 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeererer 


Name 


$ St. and No._ 


Mining Engineer 


| | 
if 





. 
. City_© —_ 
° 


* Present Occupation 





eeeeeeeneeeceoeeo eee 


eeereeeeoeo eo eee eee 


Pee eS EEE EEE OES COOOOD 
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Allcock’s |": 


TAKEA 


PLASTER Brandreths 


The h’ orld’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- so eh 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 


part of the civilized world. DICESTION, or any dis- 
order py an impure 
state of the blood, it has no 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. § quai. 











BAYONNE 
MaxnEll ROOF anp DECK 
‘ CLOTH 
More than 38,000 of these 
‘*Wonder Cars” have been 
given the ‘‘acid test” of 


actual service by more than BAY )NNE covers the porch-roofs and 
38,000 satisfied owners.' floors of the finest buildings in the 











land. It is more durable than ordinary 
coverings—it is not laid in wet paint— 
saves this expense and results in a neater 


Seaton Electric job. After laying, requires but one coat 
Car 695 i of paint. Will not peel, buckle or leak. 
Proof against weather and foot wear. 

F. 0. B. Detroit a ™ ™ bees 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY John Boyle @ Co. 


INCORPORATED 





INCORPORATED 


DETROIT, MICH. Established 1860 NEW YORK 




















If Union Labor Made It 
IT’S RIGHT 
EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


5 ~JurHam)=JurLex) s 1" 
DOMINO RAZOR 


DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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HERE YOU 
ARE! _IT 
PUTS THE 
“UM"IN GUM 


> 





- Wrigley’s gum! 


| gS Wrigley’s gum! 
Spearmint— Doublemint— 
Wrigley’s gum! 


Buy your wife and 


children some— 


Five a package—just a mite — 

Every package sealed air-tight — 

Helps the teeth and appetite— 

Puts a poor digestion right— 

Fills the kiddies with delight— 
Wrigley’s gum!” 


(THe COUPONS 


| TOO, BRING | 
GIFTS TO YOu } 


<j echonlhiiaied 
Remember ! 
Each outer band around 


the WRIGLEY packages is 
a United Profit-Sharing 


Coupon — good toward many 
valuable presents for everybody ! 
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ouveon Waw Waw Packing Co. 


CAPRES 
PICKLES Manufacturers and Importers of 


MUSTARD . 
amaleaae Waw Waw Condiments 
SAUCE 

VINEGAR 55 LIBERTY STREET - NEW YORK,N. Y. 














; “NIAGARA MAID” SILK 
Do You Drink GLOVES 


bd 3, Beauty and Style for Dress Wear 
l = O Nn $ Pure Silk and Doub! : Tips for Long Wear 
“Niagara Maid” Sirk Hosiery and GLove SILK 
Unperwear—Dainty and Durable 


or Just Whiskey? Niagara Silk Mills 


NORTH TONAWANDA - - NEW YORK 








T° Maintain Sanitary 
Conditions we recom- 
mend the use cf our disinfectants 
and sanitary appliances. Write us 
Sor descriptive literature. : 


Gibson Distilling Company WEST DISINFECTING CO. 


Home Orrice: 12 East 42p Street, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Branches in Agencies throughout 
rincipal citics. the World. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. antes P 




















RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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se Universally “Used. ie % , 5a 











BRAND 
CONDENSED M | L K 
EVAPORATED 
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WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 




















ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
COMPANY 


4 


2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, - N. Y. 








United States 
Metal Products 
Company 


; 


1ll Broadway 
NEW YORK - - N.Y. 

















THEATRICA|, 
STAGE tARDWARE 
FU low prices (il | 


J.R.CLANCY* Oyracuse. NY 
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HERE is no weak link in the 

chain of Ivory Soap accomplish- 
ment. It does well everything that 
soap can do. 


Ivory Soap removes the dirt and grime of a 
hard day’s work. Ivory Soap provides a 
refreshing bath and toilet at any time. Ivory 
Soap bathes the baby without irritation to 
the tender skin. Ivory Soap washes delicate 
garments without injury. Ivory Soap cleans 
beautifully and safely the better home fur- 
nishings. 





Ivory Soap is not limited to any one kind of 
cleaning because it does not depend upon 
ingredients suitable only for special kinds of 
work. Ivory Soap is nothing but pure soap 
of the best quality. It cleans thoroughly be- 
cause it is pure, high grade soap. It cleans 
gently because it is pure, high grade soap. 
Its purity and quality make Ivory Soap safe 
and effective for every purpose. 





.... 99%% PURE 

















You can get 100 per cent washing efficiency 
by asking for Star Naphtha Washing Powder. 
It contains nothing but washing 
soda, soap and naphtha. Geta 
package and notice the differ- 
ence this means in the work. 


The Big.WaxWrapped 
Package for 5¢ 
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AEA NATIONAL SERVICE JF 
vyu 


Th forux t places a genuine and 
e ys em easy economy in reach 
of American workingmen and their families. It stands for 
an actual and important saving of the family income. 


JH Green Stamps 2x2 
* PROFIT 
Hamilion szrvc COUPONS 
The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given tocash buy- 
ers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 


Wamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who 
pack them with their product. 


OVER 4,000 PREMIUMS 


These stamps and coupons are redeemable in any one of nearly 
600 Premium Stores, found everywhere in the United States. 
With them you may select, free of any cost, from a stock of 
standard merchandise, including everything from Furniture 
to Fine Jewelry. 


EVERY NEED CONSIDERED 


Every need of the home has been considered in the selection 
of JAC Premiums—and the man, woman, or child who fails 
to find just what he wants in the JA Premium Stores, will, 
indeed, be hard to please. 

If you are not saving JAC Stamps and Wamiltan Coupons, 
start today and save good money. 

Note.—Wamiltan Coupons are redeemable for Pre: 
miums, or you may exchange them for d:X. Stamps at 
any JAC Premium Store. The coupon “‘I’’ exchanges 
(2) dA" Stamps and soon with other denominations. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street . 2 NEW YORK CiTY 
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Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an important 
factor in your daily life and happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; he 
may run a grocery or a drygoods store; 
he may operate a copper mine or a 


telephone company. He creates or 
distributes some commodity to be 
used by other people. 

He is always hard at work to sup- 
ply the needs of others, and in return 
he has his own needs supplied. 

All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this intercourse 
without question, as we accept the air 
we breathe. Most of us have little to 
do with government, yet we recog- 
nize the difference between business 
methods and government methods. 

We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the gov- 


ernment man is to see that we do 
something for ourselves—that is, to 
control and regulate. 

We pay them both, but of the two 
we naturally find the business man 
more get-at-able, more human, more 
democratic. 

Because the telephone business has 
become large and extensive, it requires 
a high type of organization and must 
employ the best business methods. 

The Bell System is in the business 
of selling its commodity—telephone 
service. It must meet the needs of 
many millions of customers, and teach 
them to use and appreciate the service 
which it has provided. : 

The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, providing 
for the United States the best and 
most universal telephone service of 
any country in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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